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What makes a Unitarian Church? 


FRANCIS TERRY 


HAT makes a Unitarian Church? In other words, what is the 
creative factor in our churchmanship? 

In the first place, we may say that what makes a Unitarian 
church is Unitarianism—and that Unitarianism is a movement of 
people whose religious inheritance is Christian, but who have 
discarded (at least as the basis of their religion) the beliefs which have 
usually been put forward as most distinctive of Christianity—that 
there is a divine Trinity, the second person of which, by his birth as a 
man, his sacrificial death, and triumphant resurrection, has counter- 
acted the sin of Adam, given a fresh start to mankind and re-united 
Man with God. What is left of our religious inheritance when these 
beliefs are gone? And where do we go on to from here? Those are 
the questions which we have to face. And we have to do so not only 
for our own sakes but also on behalf of a multitude of other people, 
who are not facing these questions as openly as we do, and yet are 
deeply affected by them. 

One of the most important things in our Christian inheritance is 
the conception of the Church. It is mentioned in every creed, and is 
so distinctively Christian that it could only be expressed by giving a 
new meaning to the word used. It originated as a political term— 
the full meeting of ail the responsible members of a city or tribe. It 
gets its first religious significance when the Jews came to think of 
themselves as the Chosen People or Holy Nation. Their situation, as 
subjects in a world controlled by foreign powers, gave to the term a 
certain unworldly implication—an assembly of men united on a 
different basis from that which underlies the present organisation of 
the world. Early Christians inherited and enlarged these notions, 
claiming that, through Christ, they were the New Israel, not merely 
a chosen nation but a redeemed humanity, the whole human race, 
placed in a new relationship to God. It was not based upon any 
particularism, either of descent or of personal merit, but upon the 
free goodness of God in Christ towards mankind, a goodness which 
placed all who responded to it upon a level of absolute equality, in a 
partnership of God’s people in which individual merits are merged 
in a common fund, to be the joy and glory of all. Thus, for believers, 
the Church was the ultimate universal community, the fellowship in 
which all life is comprehended and harmonised. It was the same 
idea as the City of God,. which had haunted the minds of poets and 
philosophers—but now felt not only as an ideal but as a reality 
embodied and symbolised in an actual organisation which was 
believed to have been instituted by the divine authority of Christ 
himself. It was true that only some, and not all men, were as yet 
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within the membership of the visible Church: but this was a mystery 
of grace and election, beyond human wisdom to understand; and, as 
Christianity spread through the entire Western world, and doctrines 
of purgatory and last-minute repentance were developed, it became 
possible for a man to feel that no one with whom he was in personal 
relationship need be thought of as finally outside this universal 
society. It was true also that the visible Church showed manifest 
human failings: but endurance of these could be regarded as an 
expression of the mutual forbearance towards one another and 
humility towards God, which lay at the spiritual root of the fellow- 
ship. For long periods, men were willing to put up even with gross 
abuses in the visible Church because of the great concept which it 
symbolised—a universal spiritual solidarity, drawing man into a 
fellowship more intimate, more comprehensive, and more enduring, 
than can be found among the merely material, and economic, and 
political forces of the world. Men clung to the symbol of this ideal 
for as long as they could: if they had to part from it, they were broken- 
hearted. 

Let me quote a passage which is familiar to some of us as a non- 
biblical reading. The sermon in William Morris’s mediaeval tale, 
A Dream of John Ball contains these words: 

“T say to you that earth and heaven are not two, but one; and 
this one is that which ye know, and are each one of you a part of, to 
wit, the Holy Church; and in each of you dwelleth the life of the 
Church, unless ye slay it. Forsooth, brethren, will ye murder the 
Church, any one of you, and go forth a wandering man and lonely, 
even as Cain did, that slew his brother? Ah, my brothers, what an 
evil doom is this, to be an outcast from the Church, to have none to 
love you and to speak with you, to be without fellowship! Forsooth, 
brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell: fellow- 
ship is life, and lack of fellowship is death.”’ 

Morris was himself no longer a Christian at the time he wrote 
that passage; and it is influenced by his non-theistic mysticism and 
his substitution of revolutionary strife for Christian unworldliness. 
But he knew and sympathised with the men of the Middle Ages, and 
is right in depicting a revolutionist of those times as still feeling, in 
spite of being at odds with the authorities, that there is a true holy 
Church which claims man’s entire loyalty, because it is the complete 
fellowship in which is life, and outside of which is nothing but death. 

Another relevant passage, also sometimes used as a second 
reading, is by Josiah Royce:-! 

“Central among Christian ideas is that of the universal com- 
munity. If that ideal of one beloved and united community of all 
mankind has a basis in whatever is largest and most lasting in the 
universe, then indeed the doctrine of the community will prove to be 
a doctrine about the being and nature of God .. . Apart from the 
doctrine of the ideal community, and of the divine Spirit as con- 


? vid, Great Companions (anthology), vol. ii, p. 168. 
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stituting the unity and life of this community, theism can be, as for 
many centuries it has been, defined and defended. But such theism is 
not distinctively Christian in its meaning.” 

There are the considerations which determine what is the 
permanent essence of the Christian idea of the Church. It starts with 
the whole People of God, the complete fellowship, in which is life, 
outside of which is nothing but death, and which is unified by its 
relationship to whatever is largest and most enduring in the universe. 
This unifying relationship is spiritual, in that it affects us through the 

'anner, hidden, private depths of our natures; it is universal, in that it 
opens us up, and joins us with the whole of the rest of existence; and 
it is social, in that it accepts the various ties that bind us to other 

» people, marriage, kinship, neighbourhood and the like, and works 
through Man, so that they are no longer mere private interests but 
are transformed and taken up into the larger fellowship and become 
parts of its structure, embodiments of its life. This spiritual influence 
is also unworldly, in that it usually has to go against the grain of the 
separatist influences which dominate so much of the visible and public 
life of the world. And it looks forward to a fulfilment beyond any- 
thing which we can yet envisage. That is the Church. And a church 
is a particular society which is based upon common loyalty to the 
Church, and seeks to represent and symbolise it, and to help men to 
realise together their membership of it. That is the ideal which 
Christianity has held up, and from which we must not fall back. 

Traditional Christianity, however, differs radically from 
Unitarianism in its mode of applying these ideas. For traditional 
Christianity, the possibility of a People of God is entirely dependent 
upon one unique divine intervention in human history, in the work of 
Christ; and the only true unity is that which centres upon his person. 

_The other operations of God’s spirit are either consequences of the 
work of Christ, or preparatory to it, and reach fulfilment only as 
they lead to relationship with him. Accordingly, on this view, the 
only society which can bring men into full membership of the People 
of God is a specifically Christian Church, authorised by Christ to 
continue his work, and standing for him. All who would belong to 
the universal spiritual community must ultimately come to the 
Christian Church for admission; and no considerations of supposed 
charity or humility can justify Christian churchmen in modifying or 
disowning this position of unique superiority. Nor can they admit 

’a loyalty to any fellowship wider than that which is specifically 
centred on the work of Christ. Their churches are based on this 

a assumption. 

For Unitarians, on the other hand, the possibility of a People of 

: God depends upon a continual divine presence working in men’s 

hearts throughout history; Jesus and Christianity are important parts 
of this work, but not the whole of it; and the resultant unity of God’s 
people is due to the presence of one holy spirit throughout, and not 
to everything being brought into relationship with the person of 
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Jesus. This had drastic consequences upon the nature of our churches. 
and the kind of behaviour that is proper for them. We cannot say to 
people: “‘If you wish to belong to the universal spiritual community, 
you will have to come to us for admission”. The fact that Christianity 
is our religion does not make it more than “‘our religion,” or entitle 
us to claim that our own religion is the whole of religion. We are 
always part of something infinitely greater. When we think of the 
multitude of our fellow-men, and the intricacy of the hidden workings. 
of the holy spirit in their lives, we dare not set much store by the 
“notions of our day and sect.”’ Our churches have to cultivate a sort 
of corporate humility which the traditional churches believe it to be 
their duty to avoid. It is, indeed, by this sense of our own littleness 
that we can best help one another to realise our membership of that 
greater whole. 

These differences are typified in the contrasting modes in which 
newcomers are admitted into the church. In traditional Christianity, 
wherever the idea of the Church is taken seriously, there is, some- 
where, a solemn crossing of the line which divides those who are, and 
those who are not, in their proper place within the fellowships of 
God’s people. Initially, the Sacrament of Baptism is the mode of 
admission to the Christian Church—and the service for this purpose 
in the English Prayer Book likens it to Noah’s Ark, the water-tight 
vessel of salvation surrounded by the floods of destruction?. Those 
who deprecate infant-baptism, or distinguish between “nominal 
Christians” and ‘“‘real’’ ones, will stress the crucial importance of the 
“decision for Christ,” which makes a man effectively “‘one of the 
Lord’s people’’. Catholics, who, unlike Protestants, believe that only 
one branch of the Christian Church can be the true Church, demand 
a definite “reconciliation,’’ by which the heretic is brought back 
across the sacred frontier. Insistence upon the transcendent signi- 
ficance of these crossings of a line does much to give to the Churches 
their distinctive character. It often, therefore, seems to us that we 
might improve the standing of our own churches, and get people to 
take them more seriously, if we, also, could lay more emphasis upon 
the solemnity of admission to our fellowship. But we find this spiritu- 
ally impossible. At Christenings we explain that we are not altering 
the child’s status, are not admitting it to anything of which it is not a 
member already, and are merely expressing welcome and hope, and 
reminding parents of their acknowledged duties. If a man brought 
up as a Jew or as an agnostic applies for membership of a Unitarian 
congregation, I doubt if any of our ministers, however insistent on 
the Christian character of our movement, would expect the applicant 
to be baptised, or to make a decisive declaration that he has now 
become a Christian: nor do we expect a definite crossing of the line 
when people come to us from traditional Christianity. If we have 
ceremonies of admission to Church membership, we make it clear 
that they are only occasions for reminding ourselves of duties that 

2c.f. “Shall we Build an Ark?”, Inquirer (1938) page 533. 
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| we already recognise, and of welcoming people into more regular and 
) responsible co-operation in a group with which they have already 
_ become united in spirit. However strong our desire for an impressive 
ceremony, we cannot emphasise boundaries. The reason is, surely, 
_ that our hearts are set upon the fellowship that is beyond all boun- 
daries. That, at least on one level, is what makes our churches. It is 
our basis, which we cannot deny, any more than the others can theirs. 
Another distinctive difference concerns the nature of the bond 
_ which unites fellow-members of the church at the deepest emotional 
level, and holds them together when personal antipathies and clashes 
of outlook are causing quarrels. In traditional Christianity the bond 
1s that of common indebtedness to Christ, but for whose atoning 
sacrifice none of them would have obtained admittance to the 
fellowship of God’s people: there is mutual recognition of one 
another as “‘a brother for whom Christ died’; and, at the Lord’s 
| table, or before the Cross, they acknowledge that the Saviour’s love 
has “rendered all distinctions void”. For Unitarians, on the other 
hand, Jesus is teacher, example, or symbol; and this implies a more 
voluntary (almost more self-assertive) type of allegiance: there is not 
| the same self-annihilating dependence on a common saviour. Thus 
| the sense of brotherhood in Christ is not so deep: in fact, I doubt if 
} it has much actual effect as a bond of union in modern Unitarian 
congregations. What gives to Unitarians a perception of the littleness 
| of their own plans and notions and personal claims, and so enables 
| them to make up their quarrels, is, rather, a vision of the vast extent 
| of the universe, of the long struggles of the human spirit, and of the 
| endearing kinship of basic human nature, displaying itself in all sorts 
| of circumstances, within churches and outside them. Those who have 
| recognised these things together, in common worship, and as the 
| background of joint activities, are bound to one another by a tie 
} which is cosmic and human rather than specifically Christian. 
That is the bond which unites us; though it is not as strong as 
it should be. Churchmanship is admittedly the weakest side of our 
| movement—and this is largely because of the difficulties we have 
found in extricating ourselves from the traditions of mere orthodox 
Christian churchmanship. 

In repudiating doctrines which we do not believe, and which 
form the basis of orthodox Christian churchmanship, we have often 
used language which threatened to sweep away the foundations of 
any real spiritual fellowship. We have rightly criticised the doctrines 
of inherited guilt and total depravity—their exaggerated severity and 

| mythical character: but we have too often done so in terms of an 
| individualist psychology, as though a human being could somehow 
. be regarded as a separate unit, unaffected by the total human situa- 
_ tion of which he is a part. We have rightly criticised the doctrine of 
| the atonement—its vindictive legalism, and magical separation of 
| Jesus from other human redeemers: but, in doing so, we have some- 
| times used language which suggested that men are, in the end, 
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concerned only with the results of their own conduct, and that there 
is no place for mutual redemption through bearing the consequences. 
of one another’s sins. We have come near to saying that God keeps a 
separate account with every man, and will permit no cross-entries— 
or that we are engaged in a race in which the divine umpire adjusts 
our handicaps to even out whatever help or hindrance each com- 
petitor has received from others. On such a view, we are not really 
involved in one another’s lives; we owe no debts to one another; we 
have no need of one another’s forgiveness; we do not have to take 
our stand together before God; we are not sharers in the same 
salvation. To the extent to which we have been affected by these 
notions, our churchmanship has lacked religious foundation, and we 
have tended to think of churches in unspiritual terms—as useful 
pieces of organisation for carrying out a rather varied set of good 
purposes. 

In this connection we are also exposed to infection by the 
decadence which takes place in traditional churches when they lose 
grip of their professed beliefs. In these churches, there are plenty of 
people who are active members, or even ministers, not mainly out of 
gratitude for the saviour’s atoning love, or loyalty to the one earthly 
embodiment of the City of God, but rather because of the practical 
advantages, for various good purposes, of the public position 
and reputation which the churches have established. If you wish to 
maintain one common meeting-place for all classes in the village, or 
to start a centre of neighbourly goodwill on a new housing-estate, or 
to have a base for social work in a bad area in a town, or to provide 
a worthy architectural setting and musical accompaniment for the 
devotional life of sensitive people, or to enlist men’s consciences in 
support of some moral or political crusade, the larger churches of 
the traditional sort will offer opportunities for good which you might 
feel it irresponsible to reject out of mere theological scrupulosity. 
And what is there, in such an attitude, which is wrong, or can lead 
to decadence? Just this—that all the separate aspects and activities 
of church-life need to be controlled and held together by some strong 
over-riding loyalty and basis of fellowship. The traditional churches 
have no place for any strong common basis other than that to which 
they are committed: consequently, they are dependent, for their 
unity and health of spirit, upon the people who, even though some. 
times a minority, do whole-heartedly believe the avowed faith of the 
church. Without this core of convinced people, churches degenerate 
into uneasy federations of diverse activities, each with its own sense 
of its importance, its own claims, its potential jealousies. By ceasing 
to care strongly about their central faith, they are exposed to egoisms 
and petty gregariousness, which rot them from within, and corrupt 
their originally good activities. Simple plain dealing has been 
abandoned, as the basis of fellowship, and, instead, there is con- 
trivance and working upon men by their weaker side. 

Our historical development has been in close contact with this 
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degeneration from traditional Christianity, so that we are often 
confused with it. People, including some of our own members, get 
the impression that our churches are places where various church-like 
activities can be carried on, without any obligation to take seriously 
the foundations of the faith. And we are ourselves to blame for this 
impression, when we minimise our difference from other churches, 
suggesting, for instance, that it is only a disagreement about certain 
abstract propositions of theology. The actual difference is far greater. 
The traditional Christian churches have built up their position by a 
persistent claim to represent the one divine intervention in human 
history, which alone provides a basis for human betterment. This 
claim puts them corporately above the common life of mankind, and 
affects their entire behaviour, from the special clothes of their 
ministers to the tone in which they tender advice on public affairs. 
By their steady conviction, accompanied by real goodness, the 
traditional Churches have won a certain respect for these claims. 
Churches and their leaders are permitted to speak in ways which 
would be considered offensively ‘‘superior” in mere secular life; 
people habitually expect such attitudes in churchmen, and give them 
a certain deference. Sometimes they are even prepared to extend 
this expectation and deference to non-Christian religious associations. 
Now, as long as our churches are accepted on this sort of basis, we 
get certain obvious advantages, a larger measure of public notice and 
regard than we might otherwise be able to obtain. Therefore it often 
seems to be our duty to conform to the conventional pattern of 
church-life, put ourselves in the same class with the rest, be and do 
the sort of thing that men expect of churches. We assume, a lot of 
the time, that this is the only responsible course that is open to us. 
And yet we do not believe in the basis of it all. We do not believe 
that there has been a single divine intervention and that we represent 
it. We have not the same justification for adopting a superior attitude. 
And this affects our behaviour in every single activity of our churches. 

At the present time our denomination is like a man who is sick 
of a disease which is nervous in origin and arises from a conflict 
between his habitual mode of life and the deeper trends of his 
emotional and spiritual nature. Mr. Bartlett has described this state 
in “Faith and Freedom” in a way which throws a great deal of light 
on our condition. The man can at first think of health only in terms 
of his old way of life, which he struggles to return to; he fights 
against recognising the forces in his own mind which makes this 
morally impossible: in the end, if all goes well, he will find that he is 
called, instead, to make a new beginning; in a sense, he must be 
willing to become as a little child. 

Something like this is, I believe, the way for us. We have to 
think, simply and freshly, from our own hearts; ‘““What makes us a 
church? Not: “How shall we be the sort of church that other 
people expect? Not: ‘How shall we attract other people’s attention, 
and influence them for good? But simply: ‘“What is our own bond 
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of union?” We have to turn our eyes away from great accomplish- 
ments, and accept the day of small beginnings. In the end, it may 
turn out that we are showing the way to millions of others: but first, 
we must find it ourselves. Perhaps we are like Abraham in the legend, 
called out of the existing civilisations, that he might be the father of 
many nations—yet with no pretence that he himself was as yet even 
one nation, but “dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promise.” 

What then, in personal terms, makes us members of a church ? 
Not primarily our beliefs—for we could keep these to ourselves (like 
“private Buddhas”’)—but the need to escape, at the deepest level of 
our lives, from isolation and separateness into a fellowship that 
knows no restrictions. From this point of view, our secular contacts, 
by themselves, are unsatisfying, for they are based on limited common 
interests, specific purposes, conventional worldly assumptions, 
which give no opportunity for sharing our concern about the ultimate 
issues of life—how we face the prospect of age and death, endure 
bereavement or betrayal, bear the burden of our own faults, what 
faith and hope sustains us, what are the objects of our love and joy. 
We need meetings at which these issues are the central concern which 
brings people together. At the same time, we cannot escape from 
separateness by shutting ourselves up in a little circle of congenial 
cronies who will simply reflect back to us our own limitations and 
prejudices. We need a sort of meeting which, though intimate, 
faces outwards. We start, of course, as a group who have things in 
common which help them to understand one another—living in the 
same place, the sort of acquaintance with the Bible, public prayer, 
and hymn-singing which most people pick up at school, the secular 
outlook of our time, a certain similarity of personal ideals. We need 
things like these to start us off in fellowship—but, after that, we have 
to avoid being shut in by them, and try continually to make the basis 
of our association more and more universal and inclusive. Our 
meetings are public, with advertised invitations to other people to 
join us. We should endeavour to conduct the meetings in such a way 
that the widest possible variety of visitors would be able to enter in 
and feel at home in them: even if the visitors do not come, this is an 
exercise for ourselves in universality of spirit. We should seek, in 
biblical and non-biblical readings, to enter into the experiences of 
men whose times and circumstances were very different from our 
own. In prayers and sermons we should consider the needs and views 
of many sorts of men throughout the world, trying to understand and 
sympathise with them, as comrades who might easily be present and 
welcome at our meeting, or from whom we are separated by a 
temporary misunderstanding which we are anxious not to aggravate. 
It is not easy to find the right spirit in which to do this—neither to 
relapse into a collection of isolated individuals listening to the same 
words, but using them separately, each to express his own private 
fantasy of universality; nor to be charmed and hypnotised into a 
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herd in which the individual loses his distinctiveness; nor yet to 
become a select intimacy of congenial souls; not to let our egoism 
split the congregation with internal rivalries, or hedge it off from 
the rest of mankind by a pooled sense of corporate self-importance. 
In the course of this struggle, we learn to recognise the forces in our 
own hearts which work against the peace of the People of God. 
They come to the surface, like “‘resistances” and ‘“‘negative-trans- 
ference,” in psycho-therapy. We find that this insight is relevant to 
all aspects of our life and all our relationships with people. It is the 
means by which we awaken to the immense process of reconciliation 
and re-union which runs on, continuously and connectedly, through 
al] human life, towards the goal of bringing all lives into harmony, 
the satisfactory final tying of the knots of all stories, the justification 
of all events and experiences, the sanctifying of all existence, the 
taking up of the things of space and time into the eternal joy. We 
should all express it differently. For what we have now is not a clear 
perception of the goal that shall be, but a sharing in the Spirit that 
works towards it. This, the Creator Spirit, is, in the last resort, what 
makes a Unitarian church. 


Francis Terry, M.A. (Oxon), now minister at the Unitarian 
Church, Ringwood, in the New Forest, here contributes his eighth 
article to this Journal. 


Organization and Leadership in a 
Liberal Church 


ARTHUR R. GRAHAM* 


URING the past few years there has been an increasing concern 

among the members of the liberal ministry with the organiza- 
tional problems of their churches. Such concern is natural. It is in 
part the result of the times and the pressure of well-organized 
authoritarianisms upon those democratic organizations which call 
themselves Liberal. It is also a natural result of the pioneering spirit 
of philosophy which seemingly travels fastest and best when it travels 
with individuals. This concern with organization can, in fact, be 
attributed to reasons numerous beyond imagination and limited only 
by the special trauma of the one enumerating his particular reasons 
on his particular fingers. 

Recently this concern has had the advantage of therapeutic help 
with the rise of the discipline of Group Dynamics. For the most part, 
however, such help has been spasmodic and, in some cases, accepted 
in the nature of a fad. The results have been very spotty, for changes 


*A Paper originally prepared for Southeastern Branch Meeting, Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association, Charleston, South Carolina. Personal Note p. 23. 
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have been made and processes instituted in the superstructure of 
institutions without any great concern for the root principles which 
should govern the changed activity. Yet it is beyond dispute that the 
chief value of the Group Dynamics discipline lies in its ability to ask 
basic questions, rather than in its careful and tortured exertion to 
devise experimental method or even in its hesitancy in supplying 
shining new answers. This point has not been well-known nor well- 
used by many practitioners until now, so we should make it clear at 
the start that Group Dynamics is a systematized approach to group 
problems and not a sociological miracle pill. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain philosophies of 
Liberal Church organization. Let it be said at once that we are 
considering only the parish churches when we speak about the 
Liberal Church. Moreover, we consider churches especially as they 
are mirrored by our own situation and channeled through our 
particular mental bias. All echelons above the local church we leave 
to those who say they know. We do not. 

The body of our proposed creation is composed of three parts. 
(1) The first part is a specific effort to define and describe the Liberal 
Church in its distinctiveness. (2) The second part is involved with 
some consideration of the organization problems characteristic of 
the Liberal Church, and (3) the third part is concerned with concepts 
which affect Liberal Church organization. 

How many times have you had to define the word “church” ? 
How often have you been able to do so without getting caught in 
your own hedge? How many times have you felt clean and joyful in 
mind when you told a newcomer what “the Unitarian Church” was? 
Don’t answer at all now, but to me the psychological strain is always 
painful to remember. I suspect that this tension comes from the very 
fact that we know that we are most distinctive in our interpretation 
of the nature of the church, yet we are not too clear in our own minds 
how to define that distinctiveness and be happy about it. One good 
contribution we could make to a philosophy of Liberal Church 
organization might lie in overcoming this frustration. 

Well then, what is a Liberal church? The customary idea of a 
church in our society involves the idea of creed and authority. So 
much do these ideas hurt us that we either treat the word ‘“‘church”’ 
very gingerly or seek out another word which we believe may replace 
it. This attitude may affect our approach to the problems of organiza- 
tion which face us. In any case, we can present instances of our own 
Btges toward definition of the church, if not a present definition 
itself, 

Dale DeWitt in A Pocket Guide to Unitarianism makes no 
definition of the word “church” at all. He prefers to describe it. 
He says: “What is a Unitarian Church like? It is what its members 
wish it to be... . In America they are always congregational—that is 
to say, the congregation itself is the supreme governing force. It may 
be stated categorically that the Unitarian principles of freedom of 
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thought and Unitarian allegiance to democratic practices in religion 
are compatible only with the principles of congregational indepen- 
dence, participation and control.’ 

This is an excellent description of the local Unitarian church, its 
problems and its limitations; it is also a fine example of the cautious 
handling of the word “‘church’’. It establishes Unitarian groups in 
an organization different from the generally accepted ideas of a 
church, but it fails to demonstrate our right to the use of the word by 


_ reason of its failure clearly to describe the purpose of our being. 


This description also illustrates the psychological attitude of 
many of us. We are obligated to functionalize different but valid 


-, ideas and we are inhibited by our inability to get away from old 


concepts and forms of organization. We are still, frankly, in need of a 
definition of our meaning of church, for such a definition might serve 
as a light for panns us a path out of this dilemma. Such a definition 
might read: 

““A Unitarian Church is a group of individuals pledged to free- 
dom of thought and united in the fellowship of a self-governing 
congregation for the joint religious quest for the Good Life through 
the development of the highest creative power in each person and in 
our society.” 

This may not be a good definition, but it does aim at establishing 
purpose for our church, in addition to defining its nature and 
authority. 

There is one other area which we should touch on in relation to 
this matter of definition before we move on. How is a Unitarian 
Church gathered? How does it get started? DeWitt points out that 
many churches start as Fellowships which are formed by people who 


want a religious society characterized by individual freedom of 


thought. This is true, but Fellowships are created as self-contained 
entities and not forerunners of church organizations. These entities 
are self-servicing. They depend upon the assumed presence of 
leaders and upon situationally concocted ways of organization. Ego 
satisfaction becomes the motive for leadership, and organization can 
assume a selfish and closed characteristic. There is the pride of 
getting along without professional leadership. All these factors make 
for an off-beat form of organization, a restricted form emphasizing 


_ means like freedom of thought and action not as means for attaining 


greater ends, but as ends in themselves. Therefore, it is but a part of 
fortune that they grow and become churches. 

When they do grow into churches, they frequently retain organi- 
zational concepts and even philosophies which were intended to 
apply only to Fellowships. Hence, we have a condition which is 
actually contrary to the-growth need of the fellowship and there is 
every danger of organizational breakdown and bad administration in 
the crisis of change. In a word, a church which grows from a fellow- 
* Beacon Press 1954. Page 42. 
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ship has a fair chance of emerging as an organizational cripple 
unready for normal activity and growth as a church. 

To return to our working definition and to nail down the 
purposes of our Unitarian Church. How do we dream of making our 
purposes functional? We have said that our purpose 1s the self- 
controlled quest for the good life and that we expect the results to be 
shown in individuals and in our society. This purpose can be made 
clear in action only when we combine it with certain working prin- 
ciples of our group. Let us strengthen this purpose, then, by using 
some of our accepted propositions and their corollaries. 

The church is a social institution. We exist through the power of 
consent of the State, but we live by the assent of our people. Both 
consent and assent are sources and limits of authority. They are the 
final extreme limits. 

Consent is only maintained when our churches perform a valid 
social function. The State makes one test of such validity in terms of 
the need for preserving itself. The major test of valid social function, 
however, lies in the assent of the people who test validity in terms of 
the values the function makes available for creative living and how it 
allows for progressive change in society for the use of such values. 

It becomes clear at once that the basic test of a church is its 
sensitivity to the equilibrium which must exist between assent and 
consent. Be it noted that such sensitivity can be an awareness of 
when to upset such equilibrium as well as how to maintain it. Like 
the person, no institution can save its life unless it is willing to lose it. 

For reasons of ignorance, it is not desired to probe further into 
the nature of consent. Such a consideration would take us into fields 
far removed from the purposes of this paper. We can stay in our own 
field, however, by giving some further consideration to this matter of 
assent and focusing on the rule of the people of the church. 

We can pluck this matter of congregational authority apart like 
one would a flower. It is composed of individual opinion truthfully 
arrived at and openly expressed, of a method for welding opinions 
into a group attitude and action and of a form of organization which 
allows for the efficient expression of the attitude in action. 

Unitarians everywhere have been interested in the methods for 
creating vital attitudes and virile actions by the use of group dynamics 
This is a good trend, provided we observe two necessary facts. (1) 
Group Dynamics is but a way for helping the thinking man to become 
the working man, and (2) Group Dynamics must be very carefully 
controlled to avoid the elimination of the individual thinker by 
creating a group creature who is moribund with the disease of group 
addiction. When we try to learn individual opinion, sensitivity and a 
delicate hand are needed if we are to avoid creating another kind of 
authoritarianism vested in the group. Most of all, it is vital to be 
aware that we are growing our flowers in a hothouse unless we can 
take the bloom of our ideas into the places where they are most 
wanted and where their value can be best demonstrated. 
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But Unitarians, it would appear, have been somewhat passive 
about organizational concerns. This fact can be determined fairly 
well by asking one or two simple questions of ourselves. As minister 
of a church, do you have a clear idea of the organizational set-up 
of your congregation? Are areas of responsibility clearly defined for 
each committee and put in writing? Do you have, or could you make 
a valid chart of your organization? Is your consciousness of organi- 
zation shared by the Trustees and the members of the congregation ? 
Is the work of administration shared? Does your organization 

operate with moderate efficiency ? 
These questions are just as simple as promised, but they are 
asked with one purpose in mind. That purpose is to direct attention 
‘to the form, the geometric form of your organization. This is an 

important consideration for any administrator, but it is especially 
important for Unitarian ministers who are sometimes wont to res- 
_ pond, God love their hearts, to questions about organization with 
 paeans of praise for “‘the fine spirit of our people.” 

Recently experimental work was begun by sociologists on the 

_ subject of communication patterns in task-oriented groups. Alex 
_ Bavelas, in a study reported in Group Dynamics by Cartwright and 
_ Zander, states that “In organizational situations, the imposed patterns 
of communication may determine certain aspects of the group 
_ process.”” He then goes on to ask these questions: ‘May it be that 
- among several communication patterns, a// logically adequate for the 
_ successful completion of a specified task, one will result in signi- 
ficantly better performance than another? What effects might 
pattern, as such, have upon the emergence of leadership, the develop- 
ment of organization, and the degree of resistance to group dis- 
' ruption ?’”2 

i To bring out the importance of the findings on these questions 
for us, a question directed at the ministers might be of special 
importance here. Bearing in mind clearly the pattern of your own 
_ church organization, what is your position in, or your relation to, 
that organization? Is your position dependent on the pattern of 
your organization? Is it clear in your own mind? Is it truly a 
' position of leadership? Could changes in organization improve your 
leadership function? 

There have been statements from sources very close to the central 
Administration which show some worry about the position of the 
minister in the parish. These statements have seemed to indicate that 
it was a matter of personality on the part of Boards or churches or 
ministers which determined what the actual position of the minister 
should be. On this basis a plea was made for “‘not excluding the 

minister from secular administrative functions.”’ This is an approach 
to the problem which needs considerable tightening up, as well as a 
fair amount of re-education in organisational methods and the 
separation of the secular from the sacred. 

.2Group Dynamics: Research and Theory, Cartwright and Zander; 1953, 

p. 494 
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Our concern for organization need not lead us back to economic 
textbooks and forms of business organization, although some of the 
finest administrative thinking has been going on in public adminis- 
tration and in the business field where money and efficiency are the 
measures, rather than in the less tangible returns of an eleemosynary 
corporation. Nor need we be bound by the notion that a voluntary 
corporation or society engaged in religion has to express itself 
through organizational forms which waver between anarchy and the 
promise of still-birth. And again we need not be bound by some of 
the present forms of our own organization which directly refute in 
form those protestations of democracy made for the edification of the 
holy. 

What we are trying to point out and what experimental evidence 
is beginning to urge upon us is that there is a new demand to study 
the nature of our organization and to select that organizational form 
which is best for our purposes. We must do this with full recognition 
of the fact that leadership is less defined in terms of the characteristics 
of the individual leaders than it is described as a matter of position 
in an efficient organizational form. Further, we must see that there is 
a kind of momentum in a good organization which supplies con- 
ditions for rapid development, greater success in performance, and 
greater joy in participation. These results are devoutly to be wished, 
and we can use whatever momentum we can get to help in their 
achievement. Further words from Alex Bavelas will help us incise 
this point more radically. “The experimental evidence is provocative. 
Generalization at such an early stage of work is dangerous, but one is 
tempted to make a tentative step. It would seem that under the 
conditions imposed in the experiments, differences between patterns 
very probably exist. The differences most clearly revealed by the 
experiments are with respect to (a) the location in the pattern of 
recognized leadership, (b) the probability of errors in performance, 
(c) the general satisfaction of group members.” 

“Further we note that in patterns with a high localized centrality, 
organization evolves more quickly and is more stable, and errors in 
performance are less. At the same time, however, morale drops.” 

‘More speculative at present is the question of the occurrence 
and utilization of insight. . . . The ability to restructure the problem, 
to give up the partial successes, varied widely from pattern to 
pattern.”’3 

_ It will be argued, of course, that an independent spirit charac- 
terizes the Unitarian movement and makes it as democratic as a 
New England Town Meeting. But the reasons for existence of a 
Unitarian church are a bit different from those of a New England 
Town Meeting. We can no longer live in self-contained units nor in 
self-imposed isolation. To do so is to strangle the freedom we. 
profess philosophically. We must have doors open to see what our 


neighbours are doing, and we must have strong and close com- 
3 Ibid, page 505. 
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munication with our fellow churches. This means that we have to 
yield some autonomy for the sake of cooperation. It means that we 
have to see the need for a realistic federal approach to our national 
organization, an idea which we now have at least to the point where 
our organizations can be manipulated, but not to the degree where 
we have the best functioning potential. But this makes me guilty 
of trespass, and I promised that I would be law-abiding and remain 
within my own domain. 

If we return to the parish, however, we can see some basic 
reasons for difficulty. We have groups that are more talk-centered 
than they are job-centred. This is common knowledge. So common 
is this knowledge, in fact, that organization is almost inferred from 
that condition. It is not bad that we have much talking in our 
groups, but it is disastrous if we fail to establish equilibrium between 
talk and work and put each activity in its proper position. Generally 
speaking the talk function could be restricted to policy making and 
the work process should be kept away from talk and placed in the 
keeping of free and capable workers. 

This matter of talk in a Unitarian organization requires just a 
little consideration. We are not only a people of the free mind, we are 
also a people of the free tongue. Both things go together and they 
can contribute to a dynamic process. If expressions of belief result, 
then the process is good, but expressions of belief do not always 
result. Instead we have the wilful frustration of people through a 
process of manipulation by a person or by persons who have taken 
over leadership functions. We may also have the frustration of 
expression by the very fact of the existence of the group itself. There 
will be members who will think more of group recognition and 
belonging and who tend to evaluate other members and their ideas as 
they contribute to group comfort and not to the relevant issues. We 
all have seen this time and time again even in Oak Ridge—even in the 
Holy City. 

What does one do to correct such conditions? The first step 
toward the protection of the individual is to recognize that group 
processes must be limited because they are dangerous. We can set the 
individual free by the use in small groups of democratic devices 
normally used in larger ones. If some people undergo psychological 
change which affects judgment in groups, let their privacy be main- 
tained by the secret ballot. This is the way, also, of maintaining a 


' healthy opposition, without which democracy is always in danger of 


losing its dynamic. But also let there be law and rules which must be 
obeyed to prevent the group from becoming overbearing and to 
prevent individuals from frustrating the group objectives. Well, you 
say, we have these things? Have you? Where is the list of eligible 
voters in your church? How is membership on that list determined ? 
Who enforces the By-laws and the laws of the state of incorporation 
in this matter of voting? In another area, how do you conceive the 
function of a minority, and how do you make allowance for its 
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operation in your organization? On still another point, what kind of 
decisions are you getting from group action and what do you know 
about the morale of the people who participated in that decision? 
Are they ready for work? Ready to go along? Ready to quit? 

The second way to correct conditions is to examine ourselves. 
How skilful are you with group dynamic methods? How much do 
you structure group process toward desirable decisions? How often 
do you go beyond structuring to manipulate the group for your own 
purposes? This brings us to an ethical evaluation of ourselves. We 
find ourselves always in the area of choice. Is this problem one in 
which use of the group method for reaching decisions is indicated? 
Do we present the problem for discussion from all angles pertinent 
to the discussion? If we structure the discussion, do we structure it 
in terms of the publicly avowed position and aspiration of the group 
and not for some opportunistic goal? Do we know all the while that 
we lead or participate with the group that we must decide upon those 
actions which mark us and our group as authoritarians or as demo- 
crats? We control, in a word, whether we want to or not. The process 
of leadership requires that we examine ourselves rigidly every time 
we undertake group dynamics approaches to see if we do so with 
“clean hands and a pure heart” like the man said. 


All this brings us straggling back to our basic considerations. 
We, the ministers, controi, whether we want to or not, when we are 
allowed a position of leadership. That leadership is a positional thing. 
It requires a definite place in the organization of the church, but what 
is that position? Let me read to you one of the traditional concepts 
of the position of minister as suggested by AUA to new churches, 


most of whom climb to this lofty position from the lay-centered 
Fellowship. 


“The minister shall be in charge of all meetings held in the church 
proper of whatever nature, but no meetings other than meetings for 
worship and for the conduct of weddings, christenings, and funerals 


shall be held in the church without the approval of the Board of 
Trustees.” 


“Tt shall be the duty of the minister to make a full report to the 
Annual Meeting and to bring to the attention of the Board of 
Trustees any matters which seem to him to be pertinent to the general 
welfare of the church, and to make such recommendations as seem 
proper; but the final decision in such matters of policy and procedure 
shall remain with the Board of Trustees or a legal meeting of the 
society.’’4 

These statements have a semantic interest but they hardly involve 
delegation of authority, nor do they define function, apart from 
making the minister a social custodian and a kind of clerical Herbert 
Philbrick. There is surely no defined administrative function here, 


4 By-Laws Suggested for a Unitari 7 
de tlehien ees ‘ dak nitarian Church. No reference. (AUA Depart 
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and this is an official suggestion from a source perhaps closer to the 
Administration than the one which asked Boards not to exclude 
ministers from secular administrative and policy concerns. Certainly 
such requirements as these do not honor either the position or the 
profession of the minister. But before we lose sight of the point, let 
us say again that leadership is positioned to a large degree and that 
its place and nature is determined by the form of organization in 
which it operates. This means that before we can become much 
more specific about the place of the minister in a church organization, 
we need to give some attention to the way in which the organization 
is formed. There are two major considerations which we must take 
note of here. 

Every organization, be it charitable, voluntary or for crass profit 
must organize to do two things. (1) It must have a definite structure 
for maintaining itself as an organization, and (2) it must have a 
process formulated for fulfilling those functions which it defines as 
its reason for existence. These two requirements are at the opposite 
ends of the activity scale. One involves the preservation of the 
institution, the other the spending of the institution. 

Now, of course, it is very possible for an organization to 
repudiate its publicly stated aims merely by inactivity. This happens 
all too often in Unitarian parishes. The fact of the matter is that this 
cannot happen if the channels of communication are open. It cannot 
happen if the form of organization is right. It cannot happen if the 
leadership is honest and responsibly placed. The fact that it does 
happen should make us examine our channels of communication 
up, down, and sideways, very carefully. 

What committees and agencies in our churches communicate 
and maintain our publicly avowed purposes? Starting with the more 
obvious ones, we can name the Social Action Committee, the Service 
Committee, Religious Education Committee, Adult Education 
Committee, the preaching function (part time), the consultation with 
persons function, and the Board of Trustees (part time). There may 
be others, but these are the most obvious ones. All of these units 
perform tasks which should help make a creative experience for 
people. All of them reach out from the church and perform demon- 
strations of Unitarian belief in the community. Further than this, 
each of the elements represents specific units of social force which are 
constantly defining the policy of the church on various levels. They 
are, moreover, constantly defining leadership. Through the com- 
mittees we must hear and carry out individual opinion. Through 
these groups we establish our nature as a social institution, and we 
organize and promote our difference as a church. It is actually to 
maintain these committees that our church exists. In them we expect 
novelty. In them we require efficiency and industry. From these 
sources we expect the greatest demands on policy makers and the 
largest requirement for defined authority and leadership. How do 
you organize and relate these groups in your church? 
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It might be well at this point to repeat the statement of Alex 
Bavelas that in “organizational situations, the imposed patterns of 
communication may determine certain aspects of the group process.” 
Patterns affect the emergence of leadership, the development of 
organization and the degree of resistance to group disruption. These 
values should be well remembered when we deal with the geometry 
of our own organizational demands. 

With this in mind, it seems to me (and this is a purely personal 
whim) that we can have some idea of how to establish channels of 
communication if we constantly remember that we are avowedly a 
social institution. This means, if I may repeat, that we are constantly 
working with social forces. It also means, if I may emphasise further, 
that we are working with these forces to help people attain creative 
personality and to help create in our society those conditions which 
allow for growth in persons. We have to add to these considerations 
the fact that social forces are formed by education, through social 
action and by group sanction. These functions are equal in import- 
ance, but they are progressive in chronological use. Does this know- 
edge help us at all with our organization? I think it does. 

Our basic concern is with religious education or the creation 
of those attitudes of thought which dignify the mind by devising 
methods of approach and ways of operation in the problems of living. 
It is our basic duty in the preparation of our people for living, where 
living means participation. All too often such education is restricted 
to the young, while we assume that the adults with whom we work 
have been educated according to our religious lights. This is not an 
aside. It is a definite hint of the way we must establish ourselves if 
we are to meet our need. We must make the creation of attitudes 
our religious education task, and basic concern for young and old 
before we can proceed to the second step of adult education aimed at 
situational understanding and analysis and on to the third step of 
social action itself. This requires good pedagogy and it demands an 
appraisal of the objects for which group dynamics are used. 

_ Each of these functions should be the charge of committees 
which are independent and equal. They should be subsidiary to a 
Board composed of the chairmen of the three committees whose duty 
it is to plan and to correlate the activity of the three groups, so that 
the objective of the church is made very plain and the aims are accom- 
plished. In turn this committee will be responsible to a sub-section 
of the Board of Trustees which will be functionalized as a committee 
on evaluation of the entire process of realizing our publicly pro- 
claimed goals and purposes and the degree of readiness of the church 
organization for specific actions. This is a continuing job carried 
on while process 1s at work. The notion of liaison would be dropped 
and the evaluation group members would have only primary respon- 
sibility to its Board of Trustees and to the congregation itself. 
Scheduled, formal evaluation sessions would be dropped. 

Very well, you say—or do you—where does the minister fit into 


= 
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this scheme? He functions here in his role as a leader. Note that it is 
said that he functions in his role as a leader, and note also that there 
are a multitude of functions which a leader must perform. Let us 
consider some of these. 

The minister should be the executive arm of the Board of 
Trustees. Of this there can be no doubt, as in fact there has been 
little doubt. All that remains is to state it directly, to make it a 
requirement of a good minister, and to urge organization for efficient 
executive operation. The minister is an executive, but what are his 
functions? He has special interest in the publicly avowed objectives 
of the church. This is a well recognized fact, but the general state- 
ment of ways of expressing that interest has been in terms of the 
minister inspiring his parishioners to the creative life. If this is a 
typically Unitarian approach, then Unitarianism needs revision. 
This is not the function of the minister. His function is to supply the 
conditions for attaining the creative life. In other words, he has to 
help the group find and implement the method for achieving its goal. 
Furthermore, he has to help the organization to decide upon a goal 
that the group can stably pursue and which helps promote the growth 
of the individuals in the group. This is a long way from idealistic 
statements, from talk of unfolding, from flash inspirations or from 
the description of the dream either of pie in the sky by and by or of a 
humanistic travelogue through a grounded Beulah Land. That 
which we strive for will come through a knowledge of executive 
power, rather than homiletics. It will come when the minister is 
more creative in action to devise ways of doing things than he is now. 
Ambiguity in structured method is a greater vice than vague words. 

Of course there is more to this function of leadership than the 
executive function. The leader minister must be an expert on educa- 


- tional methods. He must be that professionally competent pedagogue 


we mentioned. He must be the one who churches the churchmen, 
who disciplines the people in the responsibilities of belonging and 
participation. He must even symbolize some of the group objectives. 
Most of all he has to be the emergency man on lines of communica- 
tion and know how to keep them open and working in all directions. 

Despite all this, there are some restrictions on the leader that 
we must warn about. While the minister must recognise that in 
a Liberal Church some of his authority comes from the congre- 
gation and by election, he must also see that his power is defined 


' and derived from the place in the organization which he creates 


for accomplishing the purposes of the church. At the same time, 
he must always remember that leadership is neither entirely personal 
nor positional. It can also be a group function or the function 
of any or every person within the group. This is so especially if 
we take the sociological definition that anything which contributes 
to the realization of group goals is a leadership function. The point 
is that the minister leader must be a flexible person. He must be 
prepared to relinquish functions as changing situations warrant and 
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as the group will dictates. The ability to do this is also a test of 
leadership. : f 

With the leader-minister established in executive function and 
position in relation to the publicly stated goals of the church, let us 
turn to his relationship with the need of the organization to maintain 
itself. This is the area of operation, of course, which requires so 
much of the time of the usual church. This is the bailiwick of the 
finance committee, the hospitality committee, the Every Member 
Canvass, The Worship or Service Committee, the publicity com- 
mittee and the other committees which keep the church in existence. 
This also is the same area where the Board of Trustees spends so 
much time bogged down with problems which prevent their looking 
to the real objectives of the church. The great amount of time which 
the very act of staying alive seems to consume leads us to believe 
that there are failures in organization and leadership here which 
threaten the social value of the church. 

Organization in this area can be very much the same as in the 
area of public goals. There can be more groupings into larger units 
here, such as might be the case when we organise the division of 
finance which will normally (and separately) be the concern of the 
Treasurer and his assistants. In this area can go the fund-raising 
functions of the church: Every Member Canvass, Auditing, Finance 
Committee budgeting, with perhaps a member of the Board pacing 
the expenditures of funds at hand to the calendar demands of the 
church year and serving as a watchdog on the expenditures them- 
selves. The minister should serve this division as resource person 
and advisor. Apart from finance, other committees can be equal and 
independent under constant eye of the evaluating team from the 
Board of Trustees and with the minister as an executive again. 

In this instance, however, the executive functions of the minister 
should have a marked and somewhat different emphasis. He should 
emphasize his role as a training officer to inform and train chairmen 
for committees in their duties, in the limits of their authority, in the 
needs of the church, in the fundamentals of committee work and 
human relations within the group. He should see that recorded 
statements are made from year to year of the functions of each 
committee, and he should encourage from every committee a state- 
ment of what it believes to be its duties and functions and goals. He 
should help establish short and long term objectives in this area. 
He should insist on good continuing records in permanent form. 

At this point, a word should be declaimed about the matter of 
records as helps to good organization. This is, I suppose, a con- 
fession of personal failure, but if such confession aids in the improve- 
ment of administration in Unitarian Churches, then it will be good 
for my soul. Proper card indexes and proper personnel records 
which are kept up to date are indispensable helps to good church 
management. They are not hard to devise and they can be purchased. 
Properly used they not only supply a constant pool of people for use,, 
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but they can also be a fine source for determining the morale of the 
church people and the manner in which training can be conducted. 
They eliminate the guess in church personnel work. 

My Chaplaincy stint taught me a few things about organization, 
both in terms of how to do it right and how to fake it right. That 
experience often leads me to wonder about the actual meaning of the 
published statistics of the American Unitarian Association. How 
valid are they? Casual experience of the difficulty in getting a letter 
of transfer from one Unitarian Church to another and the letters 
expressing pleased surprise when a membership is transferred to 
another church, lead one to wonder if there is an extant method for 
passing members from church to church, for forming our own 


' records on a nationally accepted basis in our own churches and for 


drawing together the statistics which make up the claims to increase 
in membership in our AUA churches. Perhaps this is a negative 
attitude, but as a task-centered church, we had better look to every 
device that counts our resources and gives us any sense of structural 
relationship one with another. 

The objective of records and organization and executive function 
in this area of maintaining the institution in existence is easily stated. 
It is the theory that with a good organization, open lines of com- 
munication, a continuing process of training of leaders and the 
proper flexibility of leadership, the process of self maintenance can 
consume much less time. It can draw close to that state which it will 
never reach, the state of an automatic function. If good organization 
can cut down the time consumed by policy makers in keeping the 
church going and direct that time to the goals of publicly avowed 
aims, then the time spent on organization is well spent. 

There is one other thing that I would say before I summarize 


this paper. On my desk as I write these words of wisdom and 


exhortation lies the New York Community Church News. On the back 
of this Community News is a brief of a sermon by Donald Harrington 
on ‘The Coming Great Church: What Will It Be Like?’ Harrington 
sets forth these characteristics of the coming church: (1) It will be 
united. (2) It will be a free church. (3) It will be a this-wordly church. 
(4) It will be personal and social, organizing into small groups in 
which individuals can grow close to each other and build the bonds of 
love which make life worth living. (5) It will be the integrative 


_ activity in each man’s life. 


Now all these things are fine, and I am in favor of them, although 
1am no idealist. The question is what evidence does Harrington have 
that these things will be? What, for instance, has been done in 
Community Church in the way of organization to move toward these 
goals? We expect a more positive answer from Harrington to this 
question than we do to-the one which asks what has been done in 
Unitarian Churches generally to organize toward these goals. Some 
of us aspire to the future church. We dream of it, but what are we 
doing now to organize it? 
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There are those of you who will remember the great personality 
of Eduard Lindeman, the American social philosopher. Lindeman’s 
notion of the coming church is much firmer and less idealized than 
Harrington’s. Dr. Lindeman saw the coming church as an educa- 
tional institution which operates on the group basis. It was a task- 
centered church, operating on group dynamic principles in multiple 
discussion groups, giving creative satisfaction to the individual 
through many forms of expression. and celebrating victories and 
marking defeats in gatherings which express common joy, aspiration 
and sorrow. This church is not an ideal. It is the answer to a present 
need. It can place Unitarian Churches in a position of making a 
much greater contribution to people and to society than it does now. 
Lindeman’s church can better help us realize the objectives we profess 
than the form of organization we now have. It can give form to our 
distinctiveness. Moreover, it can be instituted now! For social ends, 
a social institution is needed, not an institution retaining the anach- 
ronisms of a heavenly and authoritative outpost. 

Then we should add this to our plea about organizing for the 
future church. We cannot ever have an organization which is half 
traditional and half new—half slave and half free. We are therefore 
called upon to lay the groundwork for an ecclesiastical revolution 
in organization which will affect the church and ministry at once. 
The philosophical groundwork for this change was laid with the 
beginning of Humanism. The organizational base can wait no 
longer. Ideas have meaning only when they are related to reality. 
Just as long as we emphasise philosophy and fail to give it function, 
we are become as Paul’s sounding brass and clashing symbol. Unless 
the church of the future is created now, it will not be created at all. 

Very well, then, what are we called upon to do? We are called 
upon to experiment. Every Unitarian Church can now become a 
laboratory for the study of situational sociology. Every minister 
can become a social scientist who may well contribute to the know- 
ledge we so sorely need about the nature of groups and the character 
of leadership. Controlled conditions can be set up. Perhaps a 
limited common project can be set up by the churches of the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference which would bring us considerable comparable 
data upon which we could base judgments and use for the corner 
stone of the new structure. What these studies might be would 
remain the decision of this group, but frankly there is a crying need 
for ministers to incubate action in process in a controlled situation 
before they exhort to goals they do not know how to reach. We need 
to educate ourselves as social engineers and to stop tinkering like 
mechanical hobbyists with obsolete Maxwells. The time has come 
to minister through cold study, rather than hot flashes. To drive 
that point home and to show the urgency of the matter, we should 
say the time was now. 

But I would not leave you to wrestle with your palpitating brain 
alone. I can and will suggest four tempting areas of observation 
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either for the individual church and/or its minister or for this Associa- 
tion and its ministers. Here they are: 

1. An evaluation of the present church organizational forms. 

2. The sources and amount of manipulation of a church 
organization. 

3. A structural definition of the function of governing boards in 
a task-centered church. 

4. What is your role in your church organization? How did it 
come about? How can it be improved? 

Now let me summarize the argument of this “work paper”. 

Unitarian Churches are different from those of other faiths. 
This difference has usually been described by our writers in terms of 
what our church is like and what the people in our church believe. 
It is contended that democratic practices and congregational inde- 
pendence are but vaguely described means of gaining ambiguous 
goals and that there is a pronounced need for a definition of the 
Unitarian Church as a task-centered, social institution. 

When this is done, we begin to see certain imbalances in emphasis 
of objectives which need correction. We need, for instance, to work 
harder at the achievement of our publicly proclaimed reasons for 
being. We need to place the job of just maintaining ourselves in its 
proper perspective. To do these tasks, we need to examine our 
organization to see if it is helping us to do our work. 

An analysis, brief though it may be, shows that there are lacks 
in our parish organizational patterns. We need to study the matter 
of organization and to select those patterns which give us the best 
chance for emergent leadership, a more efficient organization and a 
sense of greater satisfaction for the people in their participation. 

As a result of this brief inquiry, it was seen that leadership is 
perhaps more a positional thing than it is a personality thing. There- 
fore, the task becomes one of establishing an organization which 
makes for the best type of personal leaders and the highest perform- 
ance of the group leadership potential. Such organization, we believe, 
would institutionalize the difference we have defined between 
Unitarian and other churches. 

It is important that we do institutionalize this difference as soon 
as we can. We have spoken too long of “the coming church”. 
This church is still mainly in the realm of ambiguous visions and 
high-sounding aspiration. There are some patterns for this church. 
We have noted what its emphasis might be. The time has come to 
organize that church. This is the duty of Unitarianism, and we 
should begin to fill that duty by experimentation with our groups 
and by the disciplining of our groups in working methods which will 
help us to achieve these ends. This is a call to action in the areas of 
experiment we have suggested. 

Arthur R. Graham, A.B. (Clark), S.T.B. (Tufts) and M.A. 
(N.Y.), is minister at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. During World War II 
he was a chaplain in the U.S. army. 


Mithras the Invincible 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


HERE is a marked tendency at the present time to extend the 
Heese. of bull-fighting which, until now, has been chiefly con- 
fined to Spain, Portugal and South America. To-day we are told that 
a ‘bloodless’ bull-fight is being planned by a town in Ontario, Canada, 
and for some time it has been discussed whether the custom should be 
introduced into Eire. Few people seem to be aware of its pagan 
origins which are of great antiquity, and of little credit to the human 
race. The Bull-ring is, in fact, the lineal descendant of the Taurobol- 
ium in which the rites of Cybele and Mithras, the bull-slayer and 
Sun-God, were celebrated when the Roman Empire was at the height 
of its power. The goaded, lustful bull (the symbol of life for the 
ancients), the unfortunate horses with their vocal cords cut so that, 
when gored, their screams shall not offend the sensibilities of the 
audience; the intrepid young Matador, the prototype of the ever- 
youthful Mithras, are vivid projections of the cruelty and insen- 
sitivity that pervaded Ancient Rome, and yet have been so curiously 
nurtured and perpetuated in countries calling themselves Christian. 

Gods as ancient and tenacious as Mithras are not so easily 
vanquished, and his cult, which for the first four centuries of our era 
was Christianity’s chief rival, has succeeded in perpetuating itself 
through the rites, ceremonies and many of the beliefs of a Church 
dedicated to the pacific and compassionate Christ, as well as through 
many other channels.! 

- Sir James George Frazer writes of the bull-worshipping cult: 

‘In the crypts which constituted the Mithraic Temples a sculp- 
tured group representing Mithras in the act of slaying the bull was 
regularly placed at the far end, facing the entrance, in a position 
corresponding to that which is occupied by the altar in Christian 
churches. Not only so, but reduced copies of the group were placed, 
like crucifixes with Christians, in domestic oratories and no doubt 
in the private apartments of the faithful. The number of reproduc- 
tions which have come down to us is enormous.’ 

The decorations in some of the modern coffee-bars suggest 
that Mithras has openly returned to a world which he never really 
left, although his existence has been so unsuspected that many people 
at the time of the unearthing of the Mithraic Temple in the City of 
London, enquired: “Who was Mithras ?” 

_ He was, in fact, one of the most ancient gods of paganism. 
Originally a beneficent Amshaspand in the old Persian religion, who 
fought the battles of Ahura Mazda against the powers of darkness on 


1 As the author of this article has shown in her book Mithras, The Fellow 


LG a pees London, 1958). See also Editorial Faith and Freedom No. 355 
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the spiritual plane, he gradually descended to earth as he travelled 
to the materialistic West, where he became the imperialistic warrior- 
god, the friend and protector of rulers and emperors and, owing to 
the devotion he aroused in the Legionaries, very factually fought the 
wars of the empire-builders on the material level. Darius I, Alexander 
the Great, Artaxerxes Mnemon and Mithridates VII, were all 
ardent Mithraists and magnificent soldiers in consequence of their 
religious beliefs which engendered in them the martial virtues of 
courage, austerity, hardiness, non-attachment and ruthlessness. 
According to their lights, they were extremely moral, and both 
Mithridates VII and Julian the Apostate were highly cultured and 
intellectual men. Mithridates VII, considered by Cicero to have been 
“the greatest monarch that ever sat on a throne” was certainly a 
credit to his God. A magnificent warrior who, according to Plutarch, 
massacred 150,000 Romans in one night, he was also said to have 
been able to speak the languages of the 24 nations he conquered. 
He was a man of letters and wrote a treatise on botany in Greek, 
and was also a skilled physician. Nevertheless, the virtues of even 
this greatest of Mithraists were very different from those advocated by 
Jesus Christ. 

In Psychology of the Unconscious C. G. Jung observes that “‘The 
meaning of these cults—I speak of Christianity and Mithraism—is 
clear: it is a moral restraint of animal influences.” 

Nevertheless, a vital difference lies in the methods employed by 
the two systems for achieving this desired end. The Mithraist 
advocated austerity, will-power and non-attachment, the Christian, 
mercy, compassion and love. It was therefore perhaps psycho- 
logically inevitable that Mithraism should have been the favoured 
religion when Rome was at the peak of her power, and that Christ- 
ianity was eventually preferred by a war-weary people as the Empire 
declined and ultimately fell. 

But if Rome ceased to be a great power, her influence continued 
through her adaptable God whose names appear to have been 
legion and who never minded changing his identity so long as his 
characteristics and values were preserved; in other words, so long as 
he was factually worshipped and able to rule the minds and policies 
of the people. 

It was as Apollo that he was originally known to the Romans. 
In his epic poem, the Thebais, P. Papinius Statius declared that 


_ “different nations give to Apollo different names. . . . The Achae- 


menians call him Titan, the Egyptians Osiris, the Persians Mithras.” 
Yet all were one—the sun-god who, by piercing with his ray the Bull 
of Life, created all sentient things. 

Augustus Caesar was the first Roman Emperor to be admitted 
to the Mysteries and was eventually so identified with the god as to 
be deified. He was believed to have been the son of Apollo, as his 
mother, ten months before his birth, had been embraced by a serpent 
while sleeping in the God’s Temple. As Pontifex Maximus he made 
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Apollo the custodian of the Sibylline books, dedicated costly statues 
to the god, and sold the silver melted down from his own statues in 
order to dedicate “golden tripods to Apollo of the Palatine.” 
Such a tripod is seen in an illustration printed in Franz Cumont’s 
Mysteries of Mithras of a bas-relief depicting the Sun-god’s Last 
Supper. On it are the small cakes marked with the Southern Cross 
that were eaten in honour of the Queen of Heaven and are the 
recognizable ancestors of the Hot Cross Bun. Suetonius writes of 
what was evidently the Emperor’s celebration of this supper: “There 
was besides a private dinner of his, commonly called that of the 
Twelve Gods, which was the subject of gossip. At this the guests 
appeared in the guise of gods and goddesses, while he himself was 
made up to represent Apollo.” 

The gods and goddesses were evidently the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac which are so continually found on Mithraic excavations and 
which surrounded the Sun-God at his Last Supper before, in his 
fiery chariot, Mithras ascended to the Majesty on High. 

It was this deification of the Caesars by their identification with 
the Sun-god that so deeply offended the monotheistic Jews, and to 
which Jesus was evidently referring in his reply to those who asked 
him whether tribute should be paid to Caesar, a reply which is said 
to have caused his hearers to marvel (Mark xii: 13-17). It is certainly 
remarkable for its subtlety. His questioners had thought to trap him 
by their question for had he denied the need to pay tribute, he would 
have laid himself open to the charge of sedition, while had he affirmed 
it, he would have been suspected of having sympathy with the 
occupying Power. So he did neither but turned the subject to a 
theme on which he could be certain of the approval of his hearers— 
the enormity of Emperor-worship. “‘Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,”’ he replied, 
making the sharp distinction between God and Caesar, and indicating 
wherein the wrong of bending the knee to Caesar really lay. For one 
who taught and demonstrated the way of Love and non-violence, the 
deification of the earthly symbol of tyranny, force, and temporal 
power could only appear as blasphemy. It was the way of violence, 
which was opposed to the Way of Righteousness in the Book of 
Enoch and other Apocryphal literature of the Jews. And it was this 
way of violence that Mithras perpetuated not only among the rulers 
of Persia, Macedonia, Pontus and Rome, but later, in heavy disguise, 
among the Kings of Europe. Germany in particular, warmly em- 
braced this God. Nowhere in Europe, Cumont tells us, was 
Mithraism more popular than among the German barbarians; and 
in Germany the greatest number of Mithraic remains have been 
found. But the Kings of Gaul were also quick to adopt the morals 
and outlook of the warrior-God, and Louis XIV used the Divine 
Right of Kings—an idea which Cumont tells us was first brought to 
the West by Mithras—to transform Europe into a human slaughter 

2 Suetonius’s Twelve Caesars. 
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house. It is significant that he was known as Le Roi Soleil. The 
mantle of Rome then fell on Britain, and the radiant crown of 
Mithras was worn by its rulers in its imperialistic phase when, 
through its public school system, its ruling classes were trained into 
the values of Mithras; and the Western world of to-day reveals the 
cumulative effect of the perpetuation of these values over centuries 
in what has been so erroneously called Christendom. For the fact 
must be faced that, for all practical purposes, both Church and State 
have advocated and perpetuated the values not of Jesus Christ but 
of Mithras. In fact Depuis in his Origine de Tous les Cultes writes: 
“Christianity is only a sect of the Mithraists.” 

This is true only if he meant by ‘Christianity’, Churchianity, the 
form that the original Gospel of Jesus Christ took during and after 
the days of Paul when, in order to realize the dream entertained by 
the Apostle to the Gentiles of a universal Church, compromises were 
made with the pagan religions which conflicted with the whole 
spirit of the Creed of Compassion advocated by Jesus Christ. 
Providing for a Gentile audience rites to which they had always 
been accustomed undoubtedly drew large congregations into the 
Church, but only at the cost of ensuring that the Church was no 
longer Christian. 

J. G. Frazer writing of the founders of Christianity and 
Buddhism in The Golden Bough remarks that “‘tne austere ideals of 
sanctity which they inculcated were too deeply opposed, not only to 
the frailties but to the natural instincts of humanity ever to be 
carried out in practice by more than a small number of disciples . . . 
If such faiths were to be nominally accepted by whole nations or even 
by the world, it was essential that they should first be modified or 
transformed so as to accord in some measure with the prejudices, 
the passions, the superstitions of the vulgar. This process of accom- 
modation was carried out in after ages by followers who, made of less 
ethereal stuff than their masters, were for that reason the better fitted 
to mediate between them and the common herd. Thus, as time went 
on, the two religions, in exact proportion to their growing popularity, 
absorbed more and more of those baser elements which they had been 
instituted for the very purpose of suppressing.” 

And the chief of those elements, as far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, were undoubtedly the influence, values and rites of the pagan, 
world-affirming cult, of Mithras. 

The baptism for remission of sins, the eucharist with conse- 
crated bread and wine, the sign on the brow that we think of as 
purely Christian, are now found to have been common to both Faiths, 
as were the keeping of Sunday as a holy day and the celebration of 
the God’s birthday on December 25th. The Christian Fathers 
accused the Mithraic priests of plagiarism, and Tertullian complains 
of the similarity of their sacraments in the words: ““The Devil whose 
business it is to pervert the truth mimics the exact circumstances of the 
Divine Sacraments in the Mysteries of Mithras.” But in the course 
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of time, despite all the Christian Church could do to hide every trace 
of the Mithraic religion after the death of the Emperor Julianus, 
information has gradually emerged which would seem to prove 
without shadow of doubt that the mimicry was not the work of the 
Mithraic devil. ; ; 
Perhaps the most important piece of evidence in this connexion 
was the discovery in the Library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem at the 
end of the last century of a small volume entitled The Didache, or 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Believed to have been written in 
60 A.D., it described the customs of the Christians at that time 
including that of the most important rite of the Early Church, the 
Love Feast, or Eucharist, the communal meal taken by those baptized 
into Christ, and therefore regenerated, or reborn of the Spirit. And 
the description of this rite showed that it had nothing at all in common 
with the Eucharist celebrated by the Catholic Church which, how- 
ever, has a distinct likeness to certain features of the Last Supper 
of the invincible Sun-god. ; 
The feast described in The Didache was a meal preceded and 
followed by prayers of thanksgiving and praise to God for having 
revealed the Truth to mankind through His son; broken bread and 
a cup featured in the rite, but the bread merely represented the 
dispensing of Truth, and, as grain was gathered from all sides and 
united in one loaf, so, the Faithful prayed, would all followers of 
Truth become one in the single Church. The Thanksgiving Meal 
celebrated by Americans comes far nearer the spirit of the rite 
described in The Didache than the Eucharist of the Catholic Church. 
The change in formula was evidently brought about, in the first 
place, by Paul, and is clearly indicated in 1 Corinthians xi: 23-26 
when he claims to have had a psychic revelation similar to the one 
experienced on the Road to Damascus, during which he was informed 
of the details of a Last Supper taken by Jesus and his twelve disciples, 
which presumably was accepted by the Church as a genuine directive, 
and afterwards incorporated into the Gospels. But Paul came from 
Tarsus, the great Mithraic centre where, in 60 B.C., the Cilician 
pirates, ardent Mithraists and intrepid fighters, had defied the 
powers of Rome until finally overwhelmed by Pompey. It is hardly 
possible that Paul could have been ignorant of this popular cult or 
unaware of the enthusiasm aroused by its rites. The simple meal of 
the Christians was failing of its purpose, owing to the fallible human 
element; certain members evidently having laid claim to a regenera- 
tion that had not, in fact, occurred, and it is likely that the zealous 
Apostle may have imagined that a ceremony believed to have been 
actually inaugurated by the son of God would have a more unifying 
and transforming power than one that had merely been established 
by his followers. His description of the Last Supper, the details of 
which he insisted had been revealed to him by the Master, obviously 
provides the basis for the commemorative rite still practised in the 
Protestant Churches. There is no hint in it, however, of the truly 
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later date by priests who had in mind the regenerative power of 
sacrificial blood—so prominent a belief of the Mithraists as well as of 
the primitive Jews. Slain bull, or crucified Lamb of God, both with a 
pierced side . . . this is the sort of synthesis at which the theologians 
of the Early Church appear to have excelled. 

But how far they had strayed from the true sense of communion, 
as expressed in those exalted statements of at-one-ment found in 
John, chapters xiv to xvii, and culminating in the universal mystic 
realization of: “I and my Father are one”’! 

Paul and the writer of Hebrews x: 1-5 might claim that they 
had raised the sacrificial idea from the animal to the human level, but 
was this not, in a sense, a reactionary return to the Abrahamic 
concept of the sacrifice of the firstborn? Neither the one nor the 
other had any place in the teachings of Jesus Christ. For him it was 
the surrendering of will, mind and spirit to the Father that con- 
stituted both communion and at-one-ment. The flesh, he declared, 
profited nothing. 

There is an equally wide gulf between the concept of Baptism 
entertained by Jesus and his first followers and that of the Church 
which has taken his name. For John the Baptist, the Essene, the 
total immersion in water symbolized the complete purification that 
had previously taken place in the baptized person. Josephus quotes 
him as teaching “‘that Baptism would be acceptable to (God) only in 
those who used it, not to escape from sins, but for purification of the 
body if the soul also had previously been thoroughly cleansed by 
righteousness.” 

In the case of Jesus this purgation had evidently been so thorough 
that after the immersion he realized that he was indeed the Son of 
God—perfect as the Father was perfect. His early followers believed 
that he was “‘born of the Holy Ghost” at the time of his Baptism and 
not at the Nativity, a belief that Pope Leo was having to rebuke as 
late as the middle of the Sth century, by which time it would have 
been in conflict with the more recently evolved Nativity stories and 
celebrations. 

The Baptism and Eucharist were, and have remained, the most 
important rites of the Church. But the original meaning of Baptism 
for the Early Christians was the rebirth of the water and of the Spirit 
that their Master had advocated to Nicodemus as being essential to 
salvation, or entry into the Kingdom of God. As E. W. Barnes puts 
it in The Rise of Christianity: ““The baptized convert was ‘in Christ’ 
... As we read the Pauline letters and the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
are left with the impression that the writers believed that he who was 
in Christ could not fall into sin.” 

Only those ‘in Christ’ could partake of the Love Feast. It was 
therefore the basis of the truly Christian life, no mere ritualistic act, 
but the outward and visible sign of the completely purified initiate. 
As such it could have nothing in common with infant baptism as 
pagan rite of Transubstantiation, which was evidently evolved at a 
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performed in the Church to-day. Whereas the lustrations of Mith- 
raism were for the remission of sins and had frequently to be repeated. 
Only the final baptism of blood was said to bestow immortality. And 
as we know, both from Tertullian and Justin Martyr, the marking of 
the brow was a distinct feature of the Mithraic Baptism. Of the 
mimicking Devil in the Mysteries of Mithras Tertullian says: “He 
himself baptizes . . . his believers and followers; he promises forgive- 
ness of sins from the Sacred Fount and thereby initiates them into 
the religion of Mithras; thus he marks on the forehead of his own 
soldiers . . .”’. Here we have the ritualistic ceremony of Baptism 
preserved by the Church and substituted for the all-important 
purification necessary if any man really means to ‘follow Christ’. 

Yet another instance of substituting a pagan element that the 
Master’s teachings were meant to repress is the keeping of Sunday 
as a holy day. The Early Christians believed that Jesus had abolished 
the Sabbath, teaching that every day and every hour of the day should 
be holy—completely dedicated to God. In his Answer to Jews, 
Tertullian states that “‘to Christians Sabbaths are unknown’’, and 
Origen elucidates this when in Against Celsus, vii: 22, he writes 
“to the perfect Christian all his days are the Lord’s.” But the 
Romans had long kept “the venerable day of the Sun’’, and, as 
Pontifex Maximus, Constantine made the keeping of Sunday as a 
day of recreation compulsory. This was not popular with the 
Christians of the time, but doubtless out of respect for its pagan 
congregations it was retained by the Church, and the custom has 
persisted in all Roman Catholic countries in the form intended by 
Constantine, while the Protestants have returned to the concept of 
the Jewish Sabbath, both falling far short of the truly Christian 
concept of life being wholly dedicated to God. 

Speaking of the popularity of Mithraism, Franz Cumont writes 
in The Mysteries of Mithras: “The ignorant souls of the populace... 
were eminently amenable to the allurements of a doctrine that deified 
the whole of physical and tangible reality” —a doctrine that took their 
animalism into account and did not make too heavy demands upon 
them; and, in order to triumph over this accommodating cult, the 
Christian Church had somehow to adapt the Creed of Christ to the 
capacities of its congregations if they were not to be lured to the 
easier course of Mithraism. But to compromise with the Creed of 
Christ was to lose it; nothing less than transcendence of the world 
and the attainment of sonship with God could ensure the salvation 
promised by the Master. And how many were ready for such a 
radical remedy in Roman times? How many are ready, now? 

The values and attributes of Mithras, the Bull-Slayer, on the 
other hand, were, and are, understandable and agreeable to the great 
mass of the people. The popularity of the Bull-Ring, Boxing Ring, 
speed-track and the many other forms of violence of modern Western 
civilization, point to the survival of the spirit of Mithras, and no 
rebuke is heard from the Churches that bear his rival’s name. With 
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some trepidation we note that his Eagle, the Bird of the Sun, and 
the highest Degree in the Mithraic rites, decorates the uniforms of 
the militarists of the new world. The words ‘veteran’, ‘senate’, and 
‘senators’, fall warningly on the ears, found, as they are, on the lips 
of the modern colonising power which is seeking to spread its culture 
throughout the world. 

Commenting on the likeness of America to Ancient Rome in 
his book America as a Civilization, Max Lerner writes of his country’s 
“vast outlays on public works, an arms economy, and a network of 
economic controls in order to sustain the system; the piling up of a 
national debt, and a preoccupation with taxes and tax-gathering; 
the emergence of landless and toolless classes, at the mercy of fluctua- 
tions of prosperity and changes in state policy, absorbed with “bread 
and circuses’; the succession of ever bigger wars . . . spreading over 
the world the clamor of arms; the absorption with the strategy, 
logistics, and technology of war; ... the creation of a remarkable 
system of administration and law, with armies of occupation and 
imperial pro-consuls enveloping a turbulent world within the protec- 
tive custody of border armies; the prestige and pride of citizenship in 
the world’s greatest power structure...” 

Yes, Mithras’s background has changed very little; it is wherever 
the qualities of the invincible Sun-God are still worshipped by his 
Soldiers—a generation that venerates toughness and violence—who 
have been taught by Church and State to believe that they are soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, who never had an army! 

Mithras has preserved the spirit of Rome as surely as Rome has 
preserved the spirit of Mithras to deceive, mislead, and, if we do not 
take warning, to destroy the world in the name of one who sought by 
his Gospel of peace and goodwill, to save it. 

Mrs. Esme Wynne-Tyson is a novelist who also contributes to 
many leading journals in Great Britain, sometimes under the pseu- 
donym Diotima. Previous article: “Philosophy versus Religion’ in 
Vols 12; Pt'2. 


Idols, Bombs and God 
A. GRAHAM IKIN, M.A., M.SC. 


OME time ago IJ saw a film called “Her Jungle Love’’. In it there 

is a very dramatic scene in a cavern deep in the heart of a moun- 
tain. A huge image of the crocodile God has been set up in it. In 
front of the image living human victims are waiting to be sacrificed 
to the sacred crocodiles wallowing in a pit at its foot. Just before the 
sacrifice the volcano under the cavern erupts into it. In the midst of 
the chaos of boiling lava and falling boulders, the crocodiles break 
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free and pursue the high priest. He takes refuge by climbing up the 
image: but this too is overthrown. In falling it pins him down, so 
that he is devoured by the crocodiles to whom he had fed so many 
victims. 

This seemed to me to express a profound truth which I expanded 
into a lecture I had been asked to give in the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, London in 1938, to help people to face the fear of war. This was 
subsequently published as a pamphlet by the Guild of Health. As 
events since 1938 have endorsed the insight and confirmed some of 
the predictions made then, and the warning is timely again in view 
of the present world situation, I am borrowing this introduction, and 
quoting a few of the relevant paragraphs as the basis for this article. 

“If we make images of God, either material or mental, in the 
form of any natural or created being, then sooner or later the under- 
lying forces on that level will destroy us. The early Hebrews, with 
their insistence that no image of God must be made, and that His 
name might not even be pronounced, were wiser than all those who 
have sought to confine the Infinite source of our true being within 
moulds made by the puny mind of man. To-day in connection with 
both psychology and religion we have an interesting and timely 
attempt to free religion from superstitions that have accompanied 
its infancy. The movement comes from the side of science as well as 
that of religion. 

“At first it looked as if religion itself would be discredited as a 
childish superstition, to be outgrown by thinking men and women. 
But if in this way we set up the image of a cold impersonal unfeeling 
rational man as our God, then the reality of a cold merciless logic 
destroys the living flame of the spirit, and the forces within us which 
are not directly amenable to reason, break out and destroy us in two 
ways just as the living crocodiles destroyed the priest imprisoned by 
the image of the God he had himself produced. One is through 
internecine warfare in which so much of value on both sides is 
destroyed, the other is individually in the mental and nervous 
disorders which are so prevelant to-day. 

“If a little psychology leads us to destroy traditional images of 
God, unless more psychology can lead us on to the recognition of a 
controlling and directing, though unseen Power, before which even 
the wisdom of man is foolishness, we are in a more parlous state than 
the primitives who worshipped and sought to placate or serve natural 
forces transcending themselves, embodied in their primitive and even 
cruel Gods and totems. 

“Amongst leading psychologists Jung is foremost in asserting 
the primacy and importance of religious experience. One of his 
most frequently quoted statements is that he finds in all his patients 
who are over 35 years of age, who come from all parts of the civilised 
world, that their problem is ultimately religious. Moreover he says 


that they cannot be cured without gaining—or re-gaining—a religious 
attitude to life.” 
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This is significant in all healing work. It also illustrates the 
value of a sound religious attitude to life for true maturity. If man 
falls ill for lack of this, he may also fall short of human maturity by 
ignoring the reality of the spiritual world within which humanity 
plays a real part. The true laws of being must be operative through- 
out the universe. We cannot break these. If we run counter to them, 
we break ourselves. If we live and work in harmony with them, we 
fulfil ourselves. 

Beauty of structure and function is an expression of a funda- 
mental harmony within the Cosmos or Universe in which the 

infinitely small and the infinitely great are so closely related within 
the range of our common human experience. 

We do not always realise or appreciate the amazing range of 

our vision, which can focus on the light of a glow worm, a candle- 

light, or the blazing light of the sun millions of miles away and the 

twinkling light of the myriads of stars in the milky way. 

We do not always realise the wonder of the complexity of life 
and the vital processes involved in a fly, which we brush aside as a 
nuisance, or in the microscopic bacteria to whose beneficent activities 
we owe some of our health and vitality. This is a debt that far out- 
weighs the toll of disease from strains that have become inimical to 
our health—whether through the fault of host or germ we do not yet 
know. Some results of spiritual therapy seem to indicate that a 
change of attitude on the part of the human host may affect the 
malignancy of an invasion, and the inimical strain of bacteria may 
be overcome, leaving the human tissues which have survived better 
armed against further attack. This principle is involved in the 
process of immunisation on the natural level as well. 

From another angle Rudolf Otto, in The Idea of the Holy showed 
there is a unique element in our religious experience which is con- 
- tinuous from grisly demonic horror in the presence of the felt unseen 

up to the awe felt in the Presence of the Unspeakably Holy, which 
bows our heads in a spontaneous reverence, and increases the range 
of our awareness far beyond that of arrogant self-satisfied and self- 
sufficient humanity, blind to the vast reaches of Spirit beyond us. 
Otto has done us a great service in showing that this numinous 
element runs throughout the religious experience of the race, from 
its most primitive to its most developed forms. It is a response to 
, elements in experience that go beyond the range of the senses through 
which we respond to the natural world, which shows that, in our 
essence, we ourselves transcend it too. 

Waldo Trine’s book In Tune with the Infinite also expresses the 
reality of spiritual forces which transcend man as a natural self- 
contained entity, and in harmony with which his true destiny as a 
spiritual being can be fulfilled. 

Karl Barth emphasises the transcendence of God in his monu- 
mental theological works. He too brings in this element from beyond 
or above the natural world as fundamental to its existence. God is 
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infinitely more than anything we can know about Him or His world. 
All names misname Him, in the sense of limiting that which is 
limitless: yet within the Infinite and Eternal we find a perfection of 
detail that makes it possible to realise the significance and importance 
of even our finite and limited minds within the whole Universe of 
which we are a part. : 

The true humility that recognises and responds to an Infinite and 
Eternal Ground of all being, brings with it the assurance that no 
detail is too small to come within Its range, and no individual too 
insignificant to count. The assurance of Christ that not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground without this being registered in God, and 
that the very hairs of our head are numbered and known, is a poetical 
way of expressing the reality of the indivisibility of the infinitely small 
and the infinitely great. It is our privilege and freedom to share in 
this wholeness. 

A comprehensive attempt must be made to bring together 
medical, psychological and religious work and workers in a harmony 
as an urgent necessity to-day.! If science and religion are in opposi- 
tion the technical skills of scientific workers which have produced 
atomic and hydrogen bombs can destroy mankind, not, just literally, 
by destroying its physical life, but more deeply by destroying its 
humanity, the loving concern of each for all that makes us fully 
human. 

In the face of this threat, which is so akin to that of the priest 
pinned down by the gigantic image of the crocodile God, while the 
living crocodiles devour him, we can see the possibility of losing our 
true humanity through the fear and terror inspired by the products 
of man’s own activities. It is fear of the other side getting in first that 
is sapping the strength and consuming the energies of millions of 
ordinary people to produce “deterrents” on such a scale, that, like a 
boomerang, even the testing of the weapons will recoil on children 
not yet born, or even conceived. This is a grisly heritage indeed to 
pass on to our descendants if we do not destroy the possibility of there 
being any descendants by a global war that rendered the earth 
uninhabitable. 

Idols have no power of themselves. Humanity gives them a 
terrific power at times by the /ibido or energy with which it invests 
them. This is as true for mental idols as for those of wood or stone. 
The prevalence of fear in the world to-day is an expression of our 
lack of knowledge of, and faith in, God. The consequences of this 
fear create conditions that are even more terrifying; and man’s foes 
are indeed members of his own household. This vicious circle can 
only be broken by an understanding acceptance of the hazards of 
life and a pooling of all human resources to meet human need. 
Neither man nor nation can survive in isolation from the world of 
his fellow men. This is the crucial test for our humanity. Unless 


* This Miss Ikin does in her New Concept of Healing, Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, and Associated Press, New York—Ed. 
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we can overcome “man’s inhumanity to man’, we cannot survive 
even physically on a planet on which we are thrown so closely 
together now that what happens in any part of the world affects 
every other part—for good as well as for ill. It depends on us 
whether we strengthen the forces making for harmony and peace, or 
those bent on the destruction of the human and spiritual values 
which depend on fellowship, justice and the rights of all, and not on 
the might that liquidates the opponents who could have humanised 
and so saved them from self-destructive ‘“‘superiority’’. 

Millions of the “under-privileged”’ starve and hundreds of 
thousands are homeless in a world which is still a world of plenty. 
Sickness is rife and mental and nervous disorders increase. Luxury 
on the one hand, and restrictive practices inspired by fear of unem- 
ployment on the other, prevent fair distribution of the world’s wealth. 

Extremes of poverty or riches are bad for our “humanity’’. 
Fear of losing luxuries and privileges can be as spiritually destructive 
as fear of unemployment, sickness, lack of money for rent, fuel, food 
and clothes for sheer protection and not adornment, can be for the 
under-privileged. 

Extremes meet here and luxurious limousines do not always 
carry happy mature individuals at peace with themselves, their 
fellows and their God. Yet these three levels of being “‘at peace” are 
treasures without price. They are the hall mark of the full humanity 
which has found its niche within God and the Universe. They involve 
as Paul Tillich has said, the “courage to be oneself,” and the “‘courage 
to be, as oneself, a part of a greater whole.” 

A peasant may find such peace and a financier may miss it. 
Yet a financier who could realise these three levels of ‘“‘atonement’’, 
of attunement to the whole, could do much for the welfare of man- 
kind that the peasant could not do. It is not riches as such that are 
wrong, but the attitude to them. As a trust for mankind, with 
responsibilities for their use rightly shouldered and accepted, they 
can open up opportunities for service that are spiritually enriching. 
Whereas, if riches are looked upon as an expansion of the ego, 
buttressing up its insecurity and immaturity from outside, they can 
spell the death-knell of the spiritual potentialities for growth and 
development which are the greatest treasure of humanity in its true 
health and wealth. 

Three paragraphs from the lecture in 1938 are relevant and make 
the fulfilment of the prediction in them apparent. 

“If we were actually appropriating a thousandth part of the 
spiritual resources the churches claim to be available to man, we 
should be able to bring a new order of fellowship into being, within 
which the diversity of gifts of the various nations could find full scope. 

“This reveals the enormous gap between the ideals to which we 
give lip service, and our actual faith in them. Faith is belief we 
translate into action—not a hope, but a reality. The absence of such 
faith in daily life is obvious. As it is, totalitarian states set up an idol 
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and sacrifice to it with great fervour much of what is finest in their 
heritage and culture, and sooner or later reality will shatter their idol, 
and the forms of chaos out of which a new birth can come, no man 
can predict. But the deeper spiritual forces within man which cannot 
be confined in any system, must sooner or later break through into 
consciousness, and the balance of power set up on a basis of repres- 
sion will be upset. 

“Some, though not all, cases of psycho-neuroses, occur, not 
because the individual has failed to reach the average level of culture 
or society, but because he has risen beyond it by inner forces which 
in conflict with his psychological or social environment, may create 
a problem beyond his power to resolve constructively if unaided. If 
we could help such gifted folk, we might get glimpses of the way out 
of our collective troubles. We might get hints as to how to guide 
social policy that would be in harmony with the deep inner realities 
which could transform and raise the general psychological level of 
the age.” 

The prediction in 1938 that sooner or later reality would shatter 
the idol set up by totalitarianism in Nazi Germany was strikingly 
fulfilled by the outcome of the Second World War. Out of the forms 
of chaos to which it led, we are still struggling to bring to birth a new 
order of life that will be more securely based. The fulfilment of the 
prediction in the last paragraph is playing a part in this re-construc- 
tion. It, too, was grounded in a real grasp of the forces at work 
individually and internationally. 

Not only have more of the gifted and above-average people 
broken down and some, like Jan Masaryk, committed suicide through 
conflict with a society setting itself in the wrong direction, but several 
journaux intimes, spiritual autobiographies, have been published by 
those who won through their travail “not for themselves, but for 
mankind,” as one of them said. I think here of two in particular. 
Midnight Hour, the hour when all men must unmask, by Nicodemus. 
This was written in 1941, in the midst of the world crisis. It has been 
followed by Fore-dawn and many other books which prepare the 
foundations for a saner future for mankind. The works of Simone 
Weil are also relevant in this context. The Need for Roots expresses 
something fundamental, in an age when so many have been uprooted. 

Many others have emerged triumphantly from concentration 
camps and unspeakable sufferings which show the soul of man is 
more vital than the adversities which beset it. These are forerunners 
of the age to come, and though many succumbed physically and 
spiritually under such pressures and tortures, the fact that any 
survived such suffering creatively, with faith in God and the ultimate 
destiny of mankind unimpaired, offers greater grounds for hope than 
anything that has happened since Jesus Christ’s triumph over the 
worst that evil could then inflict. 

_Here, in a Christendom that had thought savagery had been left 
behind by all except the most primitive peoples, the worst crimes 
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against humanity, and on the largest scale, have occurred. This was 
to rock the faith of the strongest. The very grounds of faith in Christ 
for the world seemed shattered when Christian nations made and 
dropped the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima: or when a previously 
Christian nation, like Germany, became so possessed by evil that it 
could deliberately set out to exterminate the Jews, and torture any 
from within the German ranks who condemned or resisted their 
policy. Buchenwald and Belsen and Hiroshima will take a lot of 
wiping off the human map. They show the worst that humanity can 
let loose on the world—and we ourselves are human too. No 
generation that has realised this can be cock-sure about the future. 
No nation is free from the risk of destroying its own soul through 
developing such terrific instruments of destruction as atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, which involve such mass and_ indiscriminate 
destruction not only of men, women and children, but of the gracious 
ways of life that community can supply and diversity enrich. 

Nevertheless, the fact that some few felt the recoil of this so 
deeply in their own souls and yet emerged sane enough to seek to 
rebuild life on better foundations, shows that there is a way through 
for others, individually, nationally and internationally. The forces 
of destruction have been loosed: but they have had a fling that has 
also awakened the creative forces of spirit to see that “‘this must not 
happen again.” The battle ground sways, now this way, now that: 
the issue is not wholly decided. The decade from 1950 to 1960 may 
well be the most critical in human history for generations. In it may 
be decided whether humanity is to emerge triumphant over the 
destructive phase in human history of “‘man’s inhumanity to man’’, 
and whether the great creative forces surging through mankind and 
seeking a fuller and more satisfying life, are to be used for the welfare 
of all. 

If, instead, vested interests, on the one hand, hold on to their 
privilege at the expense of the whole, this could precipitate the holo- 
caust in which they would lose all; or if, on the other, the sheer 
indifference of the many to the great issues at stake, permits the 
possibility to go by default, they too would be engulfed in a chaos 
that would be far greater than that caused by the Second World War. 

The sands of time are running out. Wars and rumours of wars, 
hot and cold, incidents and unrest are everywhere prevalent. There 
_ must be an even greater effort by the minorities who realise that 

modern crises are spiritual in essence, and that victory can be won, 
not by force of arms, which the majority still worships, but by 
acceptance of tensions due to different ways and levels of life, until 
these are matured and harmonised by the spirit of Man which claims 
the universality of manhood from the God and Father of all. 

Miss A. Graham Ikin, M.A., M.Sc., was for many years Organis- 
ing Secretary and Lecturer for the Archbishop of York’s Committee 
of Doctors and Clergy. Previous articles: ‘The Dilemma of Pacifism,’ 
Vol. 6, Pt. 1 and ‘Culture or Chaos’, Vol. 10, Pt. 3. 


Total Annihilation or Peaceful 


Revolution 
GEORG VEDELER, D. TECH.* 


E should never forget that it is Christianity that has given to the 

world its spiritual dynamite, epitomized in the slogan “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity”. But outside our Western civilization there are 
no less than two millards of comparatively poor people who, no doubt 
would be anxious to embrace the same principles, if only there were 
evidence that these principles were being practised. 

The coloured populations, however, have never been able to 
understand how the whites could preach the religion of conciliation 
and love, while at the same time, and more than any other races, 
practicing suppression; moreover they constantly wage war on each 
other, over no more than religious trifles and quibbles. How can 
outsiders confide in such people? 

But suppose the whites were to drop their contentions and meet 
on a broad religious basis, acknowledging that their respective 
churches as equals, and that this is the only expedient if humanity 
now at a cross-roads, is to be saved. Would not the coloured popu- 
lations raise their heads in wonder and admit that the Christian 
message after all proved to be the strongest, since it could unite them 
all in spite of their previous enmities? 

If this should come to pass it would not be by confining our- 
selves to chilly oecumenical or joint ecclesiastical conferences. 
A kind of U.N. must be brought about, comprising ail Christian 
denominations, the Catholics not excepted, actively confessing 
brotherhood, uniting all and everyone in the great ethical objectives 
while, at the same time, fully respecting differences of belief. 

Such an initiative is imperative if we are to raise the question of 
international relations above the level of materialistic and govern- 
mental organizations. We must be able to call the attention of 
wistful humanity to the fact that the Christian Church is waking up 
to understand that we are on the threshold of a new era, in which 
it is more than ever requisite that the actions characterizing the 
whites must harmonize with whatever is represented by Christianity. 

The possibilities of religion amongst our western people are not 
fully utilized, although its very message possesses, we believe, a 
power superior to that of any other religion. It is in the nick of time 
that the Church would be activated to take a greater part in inter- 
national pacifism. This must be planned ahead, and would open up 
great vistas. We must not confine ourselves to spasmodic efforts if, 

* This article, translated by Mr. Joseph Saxe, appeared last June in 
Protestantisk Tidende, a bi-monthly publication of our Unitarian Church in 


Copenhagen. It is an extract from a longer article published earlier in the year 


in the Norwegian Teknisk Ukeblad. Mr. Saxe is a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Copenhagen. 
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once again our cathedrals are to be crowded. ‘‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish” (Prov. 29, 18). Should it not constitute a 
_ sufficiently grand vision, heralding in a new age, if all Christians were 
to unite into one great and peaceful denomination? The rank and 
file would hardly object. It mostly depends on the theologians for its 
realization. They ought to be the torch-bearing heralds, in tune with 
the needs of our time, and not mere scribes lagging far behind. 


| 
The Nativity in Luke 
ABDON M. SALAZAR 


GOOD example of how religions that differ from each other are 

nevertheless interrelated, is the account in Luke of the birth of 
Jesus. This account is found not only in the Christian Bible, but, 
with little variation, in the Quran also. For a long time it has been 
thought that this story had its origin in Hellenistic, i.e. non-Jewish 
} traditions upon which the evangelist had drawn. More recent 
| research into the composition of Luke makes it impossible to uphold 
| this view any longer. 
An analysis of the composition and an examination of the 
j literary antecedents of the Lucan Nativity Story has appeared in a 
i study, by Paul Winter, entitled “The Proto-Source of Luke I’. 
| The author examines early Semitic prototypes of the narrative in the 
| Third Gospel and posits, or explains, successive stages in the com- 
} position of the narrative. He radically opposes Professor Dibelius’s 
» view on the Hellenistic character of the Lucan story. The account 
' of Jesus’s birth is based, so the monograph claims, on a first century 
/ Hebrew writing that emanated from the community of John the 
Baptist; this document again was based on an older popular version 
) of the story of Samson’s birth (much enriched as against the canonical 
saccount in Judges xiii) that has been preserved in a collection of 
fancient Hebrew folklore made towards the end of the first century 
‘and still extant in a fourth century Latin translation. 
Winter tabulates, side by side, the contents of the Old Testament 
)story of Samson, of the haggadic popular version of that story, and 
‘of the Lucan Nativity Narrative; he further examines the last named 
\two documents for lexical peculiarities and characteristics of diction. 
) The result of this confrontation is astonishing. The Lucan rendering 
\shares with the haggadic source a number of features, both in subject 
jmatter and in verbal expression, that ate absent from the Old 
‘Testament record of Samson’s birth in both the Hebrew and the 
a. text. From this observation the following conclusions are 


: drawn :— 


(1) There existed in Palestine in pre-Christian times a midrash, 
jor rather haggadah, reporting the circumstances of Samson’s birth 
and containing many embellishments and amplifications not found 
jyet in the canonical account in Judges xiii; 


y 


( 
f 
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(2) A follower of John the Baptist who wished to honour the 
memory of John composed a narrative of his master’s birth and 
appropriated for this purpose the ancient haggadah about Samson, 
which, however, he enlarged and adapted to the situation of John’s 
sacerdotal descent, and to which he added—also from older Hebrew 
sources—the two canticles that are now embedded in Luke 1 

(3) A Palestinian follower of Jesus, from the early circle of 
James the Just, possessed himself of this Baptist document when he 
in turn set out to narrate the birth of Jesus. He took over the story 
of John’s birth in its entirety but accommodated it to his purpose by 
assigning some of its topics to his own account of Jesus’s birth, 
altering some parts to make them agree with a situation of the child’s 
royal descent, and adding, for this reason, considerably to the word- 
ing of his source. The aim of the Nazarene adapter was to evince the 
preparatory and subordinate character of John’s station in life to the 
mission of Jesus, the Messiah. 

The final deductions of Paul Winter’s study, briefly outlined here, 
present only a skeleton sketch of his main argument. The essay is 
fully documented ; the philological notes, for the attention of experts, 
are printed below the main literary analysis. Additional information 
on the subject may be found in Dr. Winter’s article ““Magnificat 
and Benedictus”’ (Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 37, pp. 
328-347) and “On Luke and Lucan Sources” (Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 47, pp. 217-242). Of significance 
is the fact that Winter has proved the close connection of the stories 
of Jesus’s birth both in Matthew (cf. Hibbert Journal, vol. 53, pp. 
34-42) and in Luke, with Jewish traditions of old times. Hitherto it 
has been commonly assumed that these parts of the New Testament 
were foreign to Jewish ways of thinking. Again has the axiomatic 
truth been demonstrated of a principle in Biblical research known 
of old but succinctly re-formulated by Canon L. E. Elliot-Binns in 
the words: “There are two ways of approach to the New Testament: 
the Hebrew with its emphasis on past traditions as contained in the 
Old Testament, and the Hellenistic with its later elaborations. If, 
however, a passage can be explained in accord with Hebrew ways of 
thought, there is no necessity to invoke the aid of Hellenistic ideas. 


This applies to the synoptic gospels in particular...” (New Testa- 
ment Studies, vol. 3, pp. 159-60). 


Beyond Unitarian Opprobrium! 
LEO F. KOCH 


N the absence of rational arguments, the “case” against my views, 
presented in Faith and Freedom, rests primarily on stratagem: 
namely, to assume that opponents rea/ly have nothing new to offer 
and therefore can be classified under the labels popular a century or 
so ago. I refer, in this case, to “mechanism” and “‘scientism” . . . 


= 
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The logic which apparently makes such arguments convincing, 
seems to me to be a two-valued one, of absolutistic, dualistic cate- 
gories, which are usually posed as either-or dilemmas. One of the 
alternatives is invariably consonant with established religious 
“truths” so that its mate is discredited before any of its supporting 
evidence can be considered rationally. 

To support this analysis, need I do more than list the following 
examples of Unitarian opprobrium from the article by E. Shirvell 
Price? ‘“* Same unacceptable argument’”’ . . . “‘too limited conception”’ 
... “striking out against everyone” .. . “lumping religious liberals” 
... “denounces my faith’. . . “has he never been in love?” . . . “‘his 
state of innocence”. . . “known as fixation” . . . “arrested mental 
development” .. . “‘a dogmatic mechanist” . . . ‘‘myopic self-suffi- 
ciency”... ‘“denigration of Purpose”. . . ‘‘a dogmatic Scientism’’. 

If it be permissible to ignore such language, let us consider the 
implications of a-view which truly transcends it, and of which my 
critics appear to be unaware. I refer to a transactional view of living 
and language proposed by John Dewey, and now applied by scholars 
in such diverse fields as political science, psychology, and philosophy. 

Many others have developed this view under labels such as 
“process concept”, “dynamic knowledge,” or “ecosystem.” In one 
sense, all of these phrases are the result of trying to think of ideas 
which are as true to existence as possible within the limitations of 
knowledge now available. John Dewey’s simplest illustration of this 
view as contrasted with earlier ones is that protoplasmic organisms, 
including man, live by means of their environment rather than in it. 
(Logic, A Theory of Inquiry, 1938). 

If we accept the phrase, organism versus environment, literally, 


_ so that the two concepts are reified, then, self-actional and/or inter- 


actional functions are quite logically and scientifically substantiated. 
But such concepts have limited applicability and are not consistent 
with modern knowledge of the interchangeability of matter and 
energy, or of the psychosomatic nature of human illness. 

Nouns, such as “‘life,” “‘science,’’ and “‘religion’’ are objectively 
mere symbols which denote abstracted aspects of human existence 
which is an infinitely complex process of numberless transacting 
components. To be sure, all statements of knowledge, including 
science, are abstract in variable degrees. 

If we control abstracted components of the over-all process as 
rigidly as possible, as a scientist does for the purpose of experimen- 
tation, then, we approximate conditions for which self-actional or 
interactional concepts are reasonable explanations of the specific 
facts being investigated. But the knowledge so gained may be valid 
only within the framework of the special conditions of the experi- 
ment, and step by step becomes more abstract as it is generalized to 
include more and more variable conditions. 

When the variables allowed to fluctuate exceeds two, theoreti- 
cally, the system of functional relationships becomes transactional 
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inasmuch as the active agents in a process affect the system as a 
whole rather than only one of its components. Our understanding of 
the process depends on how accurately we can predict the consequence 
of the fluctuation of a variable within the system. BoM 

For the purpose of clarification, let us think of a process which is 
viewed successively as having only one, then two, and three aspects. 
If we postulate the process as an entity which is immune to the 
possibility of external influence, and therefore completely self- 
sufficient (a closed system, in other words), only self-actional explana- 
tions of it are logically consistent with our basic assumption. The 
naturalistic universe and the orthodox God are two such concepts. 
In and of themselves these concepts are so abstract as to be meaning- 
less. Knowledge involves analysis as well as synthesis. 

If a process is analyzed into two components, their relationships 
may be expressed interactionally as if all knowledge of them were of 
the stimulus-response type. The dualism, organism-environment, 
fits into this logical pattern. So does the philosophical dilemma of 
matter and spirit. The English language abounds with similar 
intellectual monstrosities. Let us not forget vitalism and mechanism 
with which Price is still concerned. 

As soon as a trichotomous system is invoked, a transactional 
view may result unless one’s mind is closed to the process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization in new directions. When considering three 
aspects of a process, the number of functional relationships which 
are theoretically possible immediately increases geometrically rather 
than arithmetically. If one’s understanding of a process evolves from 
an integration of many individual relationships, as we abstract them 
in research, into a concept of the total process, then the result is a 
transactional view. 

To illustrate the differences from yet another perspective, let 
me use the simplest, and yet possibly, the most profound questions 
in the English language: what?; how?; where?; when?; why? A 
static concept consistent with a self-actional view could be gained 
from a one-word answer to the question, ‘““What is it?”? Children 
are often satisfied with a convenient symbol to express their limited 
understanding of an event or process. 

_ A slightly more advanced, but still primitive view, could be 
gained by asking in addition to the first question, a second such as 
“Why does it exist?” The orthodox religious answer for many 
centuries has been, “It exists for the glorification of God.” Perhaps 
Billy Graham’s followers might be characterized by a philosophy in 
which only these two questions are pertinent. From this perspective 
any other question is insignificant. If one conceives the total process 
of existence in terms of perfection on the one hand and imperfection 
on the other, concepts with more than two components are super- 
fluous. For them, dualisms and interaction are sufficient. 

_ When we ask also the scientific questions, involving substance, 
time and space, as well as of symbols and purpose, we approach the 
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possibility of achieving process concepts and a transactional view of 
existence. Having achieved the intellectual maturity based on 
concepts of the relativity of space and time, and the interchangeability 
of matter and energy, it seems to me that further progress in our 
collective understanding of the universe depends not on ignorance of 
elementary science but rather in the use of its most sophisticated 
concepts to the best of our ability. 

My criticism of Unitarians then is that too much of their dis- 
cussion still is restricted to the exploration of answers at the level of 
the questions, what and why; and that too little of their discussion 
relates to the questions beginning with how, when, and where! In 
other words, their generalizations very often are rooted in abstraction 
rather than in empirical fact. 

I realize that most religious liberals among the ranks of the 
Unitarians, Universalists, Ethical Culturists, and Humanists, in 
bewildering variety, are far beyond the orthodox straight jackets of 
dogma and absolute truth. This is encouraging. What is dis- 
couraging is to discover that discourse in their learned journal, Faith 
and Freedom, is largely devoted to abstraction from abstraction, 
rather than to a mature consideration of human problems. 

I have no illusions that the so-called “‘pure scientist’? is more 
virtuous in this respect than the religionist. By and large, the scien- 
tists of the ivory tower are novices among the realities of social 
existence. But I will continue to argue that the participation of 
scientists generally in the field of religion is not nearly as miserable 
as is the participation of religionists in science. This contrast is not 
an expression of virtue among scientists but rather an aspect of the 
historical process which produced religionists long before scientists. 

The progress of science, then, is due to its development of more 
adequate explanatory concepts of existence whereas the lack of 
progress of religionists is at least partially due to its lack of develop- 
ment of improved concepts. The irony of this contrast issues from 
contrasting the different claims of the two groups. The religionists 
are those who have claimed to possess the more profound insights 
into the nature of the universe whereas scientists have only claimed 
to have tentative knowledge of specific aspects of nature. The 
religionists still speak of “‘ultimates”’, “absolutes,” and “‘universals.”’ 
Scientists begin with empirical data and do the best that they can 
with them. 

As a scientist, perhaps I may also be permitted to comment on 
Price’s formulation of the assumptions which every scientist has to 
accept: 1. that the phenomenal world is knowable; 2. that the human 
mind is capable of understanding this phenomenal world in a way 
which leads to true knowledge. 

The adjective, “true” is certainly objectionable to a scientist if it 
implies in any way that knowledge is final or absolute. Tentativeness, 
as mentioned before, is a prime tenet of science. Perhaps it should 
be added to the assumptions characterizing scientific thinking. 
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Although perhaps imperfect in its adherence to tentativeness, 
scientific methodology has produced changes of a revolutionary 
nature in what may be called scientific knowledge. This demon- 
strates that science is an open system of thought. In contrast, religious 
knowledge is remarkably stable and constitutes a closed, or almost 
closed system. 

It would be presumptuous of me to claim that I could offer a 
religionist a “better’’ pair of scientific shoes than now exists already. 
However, surely a vast majority of scientists join me in offering to 
religionists the same scientific shoes which scientists now enjoy 
wearing. If religionists fill these shoes at all, their progress is assured. 

Another objection I have to Price’s statement of assumptions of 
scientists is that they are too often the basis for a so-called ‘“‘orderly” 
universe from which “ultimates,’ and ‘‘absolutes’” are derived. 
Also they are the source of numerous “proofs” of the existence of a 
supernatural God. The assumptions, themselves, are relatively 
harmless but the conclusions which many religionists are prone to 
derive from them are not. 

This indicates the different manner in which assumptions are 
used by scientists and a majority of religionists. Whatever the 
assumptions of scientists are, and I suspect that they are as variable 
as the scientists themselves, these assumptions are not allowed to 
stand as substantiation of conclusions which are affirmed sub- 
sequently. 

The scientific assumptions are recognizably a priori factors in 
research and as we become conscious of them, we carefully eliminate 
them from the body of scientific knowledge. In contrast, those 
assumptions which seem “‘self-evident” to a religionist too often 
become the very foundation of the ‘“‘proof”’ of validity of subsequent 
conclusions. 

I too refuse to submit to the dogmatism of any totalitarian 

ideology. I furthermore refuse to submit to any artificial formulation 
of choices in the form of a dualistic dilemma: either this absurdity or 
that. The science of biology does not encompass all aspects of life, 
but it does encompass a great deal of knowledge which is directly 
applicable to the human animal. Even an elementary knowledge of 
biology clearly delineates Homo sapiens from other anthropoid 
mammals. Time-binding is not easily confused with the accomplish- 
ments of non-human animals. The implication that human purpose 
is not capable of qualitatively different products than is the purposive 
behavior of other animals, is surely not justified. 
__ The conscious purpose of man has produced culture and all of 
its social attributes; the unconscious purpose of other animals has 
not. Iam willing to rest my “case” on this undeniable fact. It is this 
recognition, or assumption if one prefers, which differentiates a 
Humanist from a mechanist in my opinion. 

The properties of water “spring from the association of gaseous 
molecules of hydrogen and oxygen; are the properties of water, 
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therefore, not qualitatively different from those of its constituent 
gases? Because human purposes “‘spring’” from the unconscious 
purposive striving of other animals, are they any the less distinctive? 

In conclusion, perhaps we can agree, just among us liberals, that 
the humanly significant aspects of both science and religion lie in 
what we do with science and religion rather than in their “‘ultimate”’ 
characteristics. This I would affirm as a humanistic belief. If, 
however, one is more concerned with trying to discover values in 
science and religion which supposedly ‘‘transcend”’ human values, I 
must conclude that such a one is not a humanist, but probably is a 
religionist of at best a conservative if not a reactionary rather than 
liberal outlook. Perhaps I have mistakenly assumed that Unitarians 
are almost all, liberals. 


In Reply — The Dialogue Prospers 
E. SHIRVELL PRICE 


HE virulence of Dr. Koch’s original attack itself imposed the 

conditions of the so-called stratagem. He should not now plead 
injured innocence. As the main critic of his submissions I have 
never assumed that he had nothing new to offer: on the contrary 
I invited him to contribute new insights from the biological angle. 
Happily he has now redeemed the situation by carrying the dis- 
cussion on to a much more amenable plane of discourse. Instead of 
using—or rather, misusing convictional language to attack fellow 
religious liberals he has now presented an argument which raises 
further questions. 

As a one-time student of John Dewey I am aware of his instru- 
mentalist use of language and warmly approve the transactional 
approach to existence which Dr. Koch adopts. Our religious, as 
well as our scientific ideas must be as true to existence as possible, 
though this should mean using the term ‘existence’ to cover the 
subjective experiences of existentialism and religion, which may be 
beyond the purely scientific and objective meaning of existence 
implied by Dr. Koch. 

As to man’s living by means of his environment rather than in it, 
I am again in full accord. In recent Harvest (Thanksgiving) celebra- 
tions, how many Unitarians have developed the theme that man is 
organic with the universe; that life depends on life; that all that is 
lives on all there is! The prayer for ‘our daily bread’ involves the 
recognition that man lives biologically through his total physical 
cum chemical cum biological cum social environment. 

But ‘man shall not live by bread alone. . .” This total physical 
environment is not by any means the whole of man’s environment 
through which he lives. There is the inner psychological environ- 
ment of his personal and racial unconscious which determines his 
hopes and fears, his loves and hates, his actions and his loyalties. 

It is here, in the study of the neuro-physiological concomitants 
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of emotional states, and especially in directing human desire and 
moral motivation, that the science of biology has still a great task 
to perform. I am prepared to go beyond anything that Dr. Koch 
has so far explicitly claimed by saying that the transactional ap- 
proach to the human mind is a valid instrument here also. — 

But we are then at the frontier beyond which the transactional 
instrument cannot pass. As George R. Geiger writes in the recent 
mid-summer issue of The Unitarian Register: ““Dewey restricts his 
rational approach to the knowing, instrumental, problem-solving 
type of experience. In a famous answer to Croce, Dewey says the 
realm of art, of consummations, is one in which his pragmatism does 
not apply.” 

This is the realm of religion proper and it is here that I doubt 
the validity of transactional thinking. Or is man a much more 
inveterate transactional thinker than Dr. Koch has given him credit 
for? Has not man worshipped a God who is all-knowing and all- 
pervasive? Is not Paul credited with advising the Athenians that the 
unknown god whom they worshipped was one in whom they lived 
and moved and had their being? Surely this is man living through 
his environment par excellence! But this is existential living with 
the added awareness of the indwelling God, which, apparently, Dr. 
Koch wots not of. 

Am I unfair? I hope not, because I sincerely thank Dr. Koch 
for insisting that we can do with a far more thorough understanding 
of the how, when and where of existence, for only thus can we 
effectively influence human motivation towards the achievement of 
worthwhile goals. Nevertheless I ask him to recognise that Unitarians 
are generally well aware of the significance of the Hawthorne 
Experiment for group morale. Their interest also in group-therapy 
and their use of group dynamics, together with Professor Sorokin’s 
Harvard Research Center in Altruistic Integration and Creativity 
witness to their readiness to use modern scientific approaches. But 
for many—and whether they call themselves Theists or Humanists 
hardly seems to matter—the words of the ethical humanist Stanton 
Coit would stand approved: ‘“‘For every doctrine which we have 
given up because it inculcated trust in moral agencies beyond man, 
we must ourselves assume a corresponding responsibility. When the 


power that saves is seen to be identical with man, it does not cease 
to perform the offices of God.” 


i Driven to Humanism 
ir, 

One of the sorry spectacles, almost universally witnessed, it 
would seem, is the phenomenon of the minister, who, disregarding 
the term “Commencement” employed at his graduation, considers 
his theological education finished, and seldom moves from the 
teaching of the denomination in which he was raised, and educated. 
You and your readers are among those who have taken to the ice- 
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breakers, and opened traffic. 

I have your Spring number, and have been regaled by much 
argument about it and about. Occasionally, I was reminded of a 
statement made by a lawyer to his son: ‘Son, when you lack argu- 
ment cuss the character of the opposing attorney.’ A second item 
is unlike the first, but it is a happy item. When the father had 
finished cussing the character of the opposing attorney, the two were 
seen going, arm in arm, to lunch. 

I am regaled each time I read a passage in Emerson’s “‘Com- 


_ pensation”. When an orthodox minister examines from his pulpit 


the foundations of the beliefs of his church, one is well advised to be 
aware from the beginning that the minister must find those founda- 


' tions well nigh faultless and impregnable. I trust that your com- 


batants went arm and arm to lunch. 

There was once a man, quite unlettered, who disdaining the 
shoutings of crowd, and the fulminations of orthodoxy, went to his 
death on a cross. This man often confounded his opponents with 
his ‘authority’, the inner convictions of his soul. 

I dreamed last night, that a letter I wrote the pope, resulted in an 
invitation to an audience with him. As I stood before him, some 
words in the Old Testament occurred to me, and I, pointing my 
finger at him, said, in a voice that all could hear, ““Thou art the man.”’ 

The authority of my inner convictions tells me, after 73 years 
struggling with the orthodoxies of the bible belt, to espouse 
Humanism. 

How anyone, who knows what everybody should know, even 


down to the most untutored laymen, what history has done, can 


believe in a good God, is completely beyond me. From the death 
by torture through cancer of the spine, through the death of a good 


friend by angina, so terrible, that in her death throes she was unable 


to recognize her friends, to a little girl screaming to her parents to 
stay away, so as not to contract the awful thing (Rabies) that was 
killing her, and conscious to the moment of her death—all this is 
but an atomic sample of what life deals out to all life, and has always 
done so. I know that our theologians have explained these things 
better than ten men who can render a reason. But, to me, their 
answers do not answer. On the western coast a young man is attacked 
by a tiger shark. We are told that if he had not been with a brave 


young Catholic lady, who administered baptism, this young man 
would doubtless have been lost through all eternity. 


The thing which further puzzles me, is, that men, seeing these 
tragedies tell us, that if we cannot believe in a good God, we are of 
all men most miserable. Why? Cannot we have a religious philo- 
sophy of life, that says to life, “Do your Damndest, I will keep my 
heart with all diligence,-I shall exercise Faith in my fellow man, 
look forward with a little hope and practice Love toward all 
creatures.” Yours, etc., 


Cresco, lowa ROBERT LUCE 
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A Spiritual “ No-Man’s Land?” 
Sir, ye 

I venture to draw attention to what seems to be a spiritual 
vacuum or ‘no-man’s land’, about half-way between the traditional 
theist position and the out-and-out humanist position—a vacuum 
unprovided for by any religious movement known to me. 

Traditional theists (who include, I think, the overwhelming 
majority of British Unitarians) base their religious outlook fairly 
and squarely on the foundation of the belief in a Personal God. 
They profess to welcome, however, among their numbers “reverent 
agnostics,” as well as other like-minded individuals who are sincerely 
and reverently seeking the truth. This attitude of traditional Unit- 
arians is usually accompanied by a most kindly and charitable 
disposition. So far, so good, but now comes the difficulty. 

There are some (like myself) who are unable to embrace freely 
the traditional belief in a Personal God and who find in it a stumbling- 
block, bristling with intellectual and emotional difficulties. Such 
individuals appreciate the kindly, tolerant attitude of Unitarians; 
but they perceive at times beneath the surface an underlying attitude 
(albeit quite unintentional) that a belief in a Personal God is the truth, 
at which the agnostics will one day arrive despite their present 
inability to accept the belief in its traditional form. 

To such agnostics the average Unitarian service must surely 
seem to rest firmly on the traditional belief in a Personal God in the 
greater part of its prayers and hymns. These are phrased in a 
language (at best, resting on assumptions, at worst, dogmatic) which 
is not in harmony with the agnostic’s basic approach—.e., a seeking 
attitude, rather than a ‘knowing’ or ‘believing’ approach. 

As these difficulties create somewhat of a spiritual predicament, 
the agnostic may turn to an ethical society. (As most towns have no 
ethical society, resort to the literature of an ethical society is the 
only course open). But what does the reverent, seeking agnostic find 
in an ethical society? Not, as he might hope, a non-theological 
approach to religion, resting solely and simply on ethics and spiritual 
values; but rather an anti-theistic approach which is no more in tune 
with his basic need than the theological assumptions of the Unitarians. 
__ So alas! where is such an agnostic to turn? He is beset on the 
right with over-rash assumptions, if not dogmas, and on the left, 
with similarly over-rash assumptions, if not dogmas, pointing in the 
opposite direction—affirmations on the one hand, negations on the 
other. In such circumstances, it seems to me that he must arrive, 
however regretfully, at the conclusion that he really has no spiritual 
home. What is the solution to this spiritual vacuum ? 


Yours, etc., 
Swansea, South Wales OSWALD DEAKIN 


